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Drawing from 
THE WING 
ON A FLEA 
\e\ 
Sy 
WHAT IS FOR 
MY BIRTHDAY 
By Isabel and Frederick Eberstadt 
Drawings in three colors throughout by 
Leonard Weisgard. The authors and 
illustrator of the first two “Tuffy” 
books let youngest listeners in on 
Nell’s birthday surprises, including 
Tuffy himself. Ages 4 up. $2.75 


THE MAILBOX TRICK 

By Scott Corbett 

Black-and-white drawings by Paul 
Galdone. Kerby Maxwell, irrepressible 
hero of The Lemonade Trick, manages 
again to get himself into a most 
extraordinary pickle — this time, 

of all things, with an unwelcome box 
of gift stationery. 

An Atlantic Book. Ages 8-12. $2.95 
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A BOOK ABOUT SHAPES 
Written and illustrated by Ed Emberley 


A wonderful new way to learn to recognize basic 

shapes wherever they appear. A triangle can 

be a sail on a boat or a wing on a flea; a rectangle 

a building, a box or book; a circle can be peas, 

balloons or drums —all shown in amazing color 

and fascinating line on every page. Ages 4 up. 
$2.95 


LITTLE LONE COYOTE 
By Wilma Pitchford Hays 


Black-and-white line and wash drawings 
throughout by Wesley Dennis. As easy to read 
as The Little Horse That Raced a Train by 

the same author and artist, this story tells how 
Fred learned, with the help of the Indian, Old 
Orie, to reconcile his love for his pet with Little 
Lone’s need to be free. Ages 6-8. $2.75 


THE 
THREE-IN-ONE 
PRINCE 

By Elizabeth Johnson 


Three-color and black-and-white 
drawings throughout by Ronni 
Solbert. A most uncommon story 
by the author of The Little 
Knight. “A delightful modern 
fairy tale in which the middle of 
three brothers wins the beautiful 
princess. The illustrations 
are charming too — just the 
right combination of humor 
and fairy-tale glamor.” 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Ages 7-11 $2.75 


BOSTON 


| the new 1961 Compton's 
| Pictured Encyclopedia 


327 New Pages Added 
1,050 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 
2,109 Total New Pictures, Maps, Graphs and Drawings 


en nrc smsenes ee 


BREAKING THE SOUND BARRIER 
Subsonic speed At speed of sound Supersonic speed 


Air-Pressure Waves Sonic Barriers 


Airplane causes waves Airplane catches up with Al supersonic speeds 
in air which move ahead waves of air which pile airplane leaves turbu- 
of it at speed of sound, up and form a wall, lent shock waves 





One of the 542 illustrations in Aerospace 


38 NEW ARTICLES IN AEROSPACE ALONE 


Aerospace Airplane Flight Theory Aviation Navigation 
Aerospace Careers Airplane History Aviation Regulation 
Aerospace Fuels Airplane Instruments Balloon 
Aerospace Industry Airplane Models Civil Air Patrol 
Aerospace Medicine Airplane Pilot and Crew Glider 
Aerospace Research Airplane Power Plants Guided Missiles “ 
and Development Airplane Propeller Helicopter 
Air Force, U.S. Airplane Safety Jet Propulsion 
) Air Force Academy Airports Parachute 
Airlines Air Traffic Control Rockets 
Airplane Autogiro Sailplane 
' Airplane Airframe Aviation Space Travel 
Airplane Flight Controls Aviation Meteorology Wind Tunnel 


For Further Information Write 
F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY ¢ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILL, 














Wonderful books the first and 
second grader can read by himself 
GOLDEN 
BEGINNING READERS 


IN STURDY GOLDENCRAFT LIBRARY BINDING 


Distinguished writers, artists and editors have carefully prepared these books to entertain and 
encourage the beginning reader, so that he will want to read more. List $2.00, each $1.49 net 


WHALE HUNT 

By Jane Werner Watson, illustrations by Claude 
Humbert. The exciting story of a boy named Ron 
whose heart’s desire is to catch a whale. (He 
does, too.) 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 
By Irvinc A. Leitner, illustrations by Bernice 
Myers. The adventures of a boy and girl who live 
on opposite sides of a pear-shaped hill, and what 
happens when they meet. 


TOO MANY BOZOS 

By Lizian Moore, illustrations by Susan Perl. 
“One of the best of the easy-to-read books, with 
a universal appeal in its theme of a small boy’s 
search for a pet.”—N.Y¥. Times Book Review 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By Marcaret Wise Browy, illustrations by J. P. 
Miller. A well-known fantasy by one of America’s 
outstanding writers of books for children. “De- 
lightful pictures, and the singing lines of the 
gifted Margaret Wise Brown.”—N.Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 


Written and illustrated by Miciuart Douctas. All 
about the world-wide travels of a delightful cat 
named Barnaby. 


WHERE’S WILLIE? 


By Seymour Ret, illustrations by Eric Blegvad. 
A beguiling story about a blue-eyed kitten. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustrations by Beatrice 
Darwin. About a fascinating walk through the 
woods, “Sure to hold the heart of young begin- 
ning readers for many a telling.”—The Brooklyn 
Daily 


BELLING THE CAT And Other Stories 


By Leranp B. Jacoss, illustrations by Harold 
Berson. “Just right in structure for four to six 
year olds, the lilt of the old versions has been 
kept, the lines arranged easily and sensibly.” 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 


By Seymour Ret, illustrations by Gordon Laite. 
How poor Harold, a king, learns to be happy. 


JUST FOR FUN 

By Patricia Scarry, illustrations by Richard 
Scarry. “Based on the antics of her 7-year-old son, 
and perhaps that is why the book has such refresh- 
ing spontaneity.”—N.Y. Times Book Review 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 

By Cuarvotte ZoLortow, illustrations by Lillian 
Obligado. About a mischievous puppy and his 
people. “Offers the appeal that is irresistible to 
this age.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


LARGE GROWLY BEAR 


By Gertrupe Crampton, illustrations by John P. 
Miller. A tale about a bear who can’t scare 
anybody. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library binding. 
GOLDEN PRESS, EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
Publishers of The Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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rive MOND OY Bo0is 


among the twenty selected by ALA as 
“Interesting Adult Books of 1960 
for young people” 


ALLAN R. BOSWORTH 


THE LOVELY WORLD 
OF RICHI-SAN 


“While serving as a Navy public 
relations officer after the occupation, 
the writer became intimately ac- 
quainted with a Japanese family . . . 
His book depicts the country’s more 
picturesque aspects with warmth, 
humor and appreciation.” — ALA 
Booklist. Illustrated. 

LC 60-7520. $3.95 


NORMAN COUSINS 


DR. SCHWEITZER 
OF LAMBARENE 


“An intimate picture of the doctor 
and his staff at work in the jungle 
clinic ... Analyzes, with intelligence 
and perception, the meaning of his 
life and thought.”— ALA Booklist. 
Also selected as one of the “Notable 
Books of 1960.” 48 pages of photo- 
graphs by Mr. Cousins and Clara 
Urquhart. LC 60-9134. $3.95 


GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD 
THE KINGDOM WITHIN 


Edited by Ep FirzcEeravp. The first- 
person story of a blind American 
woman who has spent years in 
Japan, Thailand and Vietnam. 
“Faith, determination and human 
understanding illumine this auto- 
biography of a remarkable woman 
who has made her handicap seem 
incidental.”— ALA Booklist. 


LC 59-13279. $4.00 


WALTER LORD 


THE GOOD YEARS 
From 1900 to the First World War 


“The author colorfully portrays the 
U. S. scene in the period when 
women marched for suffrage, San 
Francisco was rebuilt from ashes, 
and Commander Peary reached the 
North Pole ... very readable re- 
creation of an era.”— ALA Booklist. 
32 pages of illustrations, 2 maps. 
LC 59-10585. $4.95 


HARRISON SALISBURY 


TO MOSCOW AND BEYOND 
A Reporter’s Narrative 


By a famous correspondent of the N. Y. Times — “a vivid 
journalistic account of the present Russian scene, with 
emphasis on economic, social and cultural changes since 
Stalin’s death . . . Makes some provocative though contro- 
versial proposals for American-Soviet relations.” 

—ALA Booklist. 16 pages of photographs. LC 60-7537. $4.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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PANTHEON 
adult books for 
young people 










BORN FREE by Joy Apamson 
The best-selling story of the lioness Elsa, raised by the Adam- 
sons in Kenya and then taught by them to return to her own 
world in the African bush. With more than 100 remarkable 
photographs. ALA annual list: Interesting Adult Books of 
1960 for Young People. Independent Schools Education 
Board Award. $4.95 


THE LEOPARD by Givserre pt Lampepusa 

The highly acclaimed novel depicting the decline of a Sicilian 

prince’s family beginning with the Risorgimento when Gari- 
baldi invaded Italy. Independent Schools Education Board 
Pa Award. $4.50 






THE WORLD OF VENICE by James Morris 
A superb study of modern Venetian life and character, set e 
" against the background of the city’s past. $5.00 
¥ RUAN by Bryner 
.. A young boy, unhappily preparing for Druid priesthood, 
y finally breaks the ties to family and tradition in this magical 
evocation of sixth-century Britain. $3.50 
THE JUDGES OF 
. THE SECRET COURT by Davw Sracton ah 
A An historical novel describing the assassination of Lincoln 4 
% and the fate of John Wilkes Booth and his fellow conspirators. 
$3.95 
_* 
PANTHEON 


333 Sixth Avenue. New York 14. N. Y. 
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Summer Reading for Young Adults 





LAFCADIO HEARN 
by Elizabeth Stevenson 
The first full-length biography of one of the most tragic, romantic, 


and little-known figures in American letters. $6.50 
LETTERS FROM THE EARLY CHURCH 

by Roger Lloyd 

Through these imaginary letters in novel form, an exciting period in 


Christian history unfolds. $3.50 


THE GREAT WAVE AND OTHER STORIES 

by Mary Lavin 

Nine short stories in which Miss Lavin illuminates subtle, but deci- 
sive, moments in the lives of ordinary people. $3.75 


O’HOULIHAN’S JEST 


by Rohan O’Grady 

An Irish novel in the great tradition, the chilling tale of two mortal 
antagonists who draw upon powers beyond human reason to destroy 
each other and themselves. $3.95 


SPEAK TO THE EARTH 

by William A. Breyfogle 

These essays make a small book filled with the wisdom and beauty 

of the great naturalists like Gilbertr White and W. H. Hudson. 
Illustrated $3.50 


ANTARCTICA: The Story of a Continent 
by Frank Debenham 
A factual account of a continent which has changed in significance 


from an icy waste to a territory of prime importance. 
Illustrated $5.50 


SPRINTER 
by W. R. Loader 
THE The story of a boy’s ambition to become a runner. $3.50 


MACMILLAN PROFILES OF AFRICAN LEADERS 
COMPANY by Thomas P. Melady 


This study of the men who control Africa’s destiny—such figures as 


60 Fifth Avenue, Haile Selassie, Tom Mboya, and Kwame Nkrumah—helps us .- = 
New York 11, N. ¥. uate present conditions in Africa. » 
A Division of the 
Crowell-Collier DAILY LIFE IN FLORENCE 
Publishing by J. Lucas-Dubreton 
Company 


A fascinating account of one of the most remarkable periods in . 
annals of history—the political, religious, and artistic ascendancy of 
Florence under the Medici. $4.50 


































Space Books— 
Which Ones and Why 


Liroyp Morz, Rutherford Observatory, Columbia University, New 
York City, and MINNE R. Motz, Supervisor, Junior High School 
Libraries, Board of Education, New York City. 


With an audience hungry for the latest developments in space, the sci- 
ence writer today finds himself in the happy position of the creators of 
Flash Gordon and Buck Rogers. The bizarre facts they peddled to the 
young, uncritical armchair adventurers into outer space insured these 
pseudo-scientific writers of an everlasting number of readers, eager for 
the next installment. 
Today, these same readers are finding the next installments in the 
news flashes of a Sputnik, in the first photographs of the farther side of 
the moon, in the recovery of animal space travelers, and in the dramatic 
event of man’s first flight into space. With current discoveries and explora- 
‘ tions as exciting as any dreamed-up science fiction of the past, there is 
now as great an interest in the latest factual book on space as there ever 
was in the comic strip adventure. 
Librarians, like everyone else interested in the reading habits of young 
people, are eager to use this new interest in a constructive way, and pub- 
lishers certainly have not been slow to recognize the expanded market 
created by this new demand. As a result, the librarian is exchanging an 
obvious problem for a more complicated one. From the frustration of 
having few books on some levels and none at all on others to offer young 
space fans, the librarian finds new books appearing on publishers’ lists 
with increasing frequency. Where previously one grabbed every new title 
from a reputable publisher before the facts were cold, the librarian now , 
finds many at the same level appearing within the same month, ranging 
from the scientifically accurate to the purely eye-catching, sensational, and 
» «worthless. Now the problem is which to choose. No longer can choice be 
based on the simple approach of the librarian who was overheard to 
declare, “I don’t know much science, but if the book interests me and 
I can understand it, it must be all right for children.” Now selection must 
depend on a marriage of experts—the qualified scientist to examine the 
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accuraey of the content of books in this fast-developing, highly technical 
field about which today’s children seem amazingly well informed, and 
the librarian who, working with children and books, can best judge the 
quality of the writing and the suitability for a particular group. 

The basis for such evaluation depends, as always in library practice, 
on the purposes which the material should serve. First and easiest is the 
satisfaction of children’s curiosity about this new area of exploration. To 
this audience, authors must offer simple facts, clear illustrations that will 
often tell as much as the text, and some speculation to whet the appetite, 
even of the second grader, for more advanced material. In addition to its 
recreational value, this material should serve children as inspiration and 
education for the future. Aware of the increasing need to direct competent 
young people into scientific careers, we can use their enthusiasm for space 
adventure to propel them in that direction by selecting books which reveal 
the special excitement of scientific research. Here, we must aim at choos- 
ing books that give the reader a sense of participation in the great scien- 
tific discoveries so that he is left with the longing to become part of the 
scientific community. Just as De Kruif, in his Microbe Hunters, stimu- 
lated many young people to make bacteriology their life’s work, so may a 
book like A. C. Clarke’s The Making of a Moon recruit space scientists 
for the future. This book, skillfully combining humor with the suspense 
that is so characteristic of scientific investigation, carries the reader along 
from the early stages of rocketry to the launching of the first artificial 
satellite and then projects him into the future by fascinating and scien- 
tifically sound speculation of space adventures to come. 


Survey Proves Interest 


If we ever doubted the importance of exposing the youngest readers 
to science books, we now have studies to prove that such a program is 
effective. In the fall of 1g60, a survey showed that of 250 top high school 
science students participating in the Second National Youth Conference 
on the Atom in Chicago, sixty per cent became interested in science be- 
tween the ages of three and twelve, and, significantly, thirty per cent of 
the whole group considered books the most important influence in arous- 
ing their interest in science. 

Not all young readers will become scientists—nor would we want 
them to—but all will be citizens in a highly complicated technological 
world. Indeed, it is in the simplest books for the youngest readers that 
the statement of a basic principle is more important than the accuracy of 
the details, since it is at this level that the attitude toward science is formed 
and a base of undersanding on which to build more complex and sophisti- 
cated ideas is created. Thus, a simple exposition of the principle of the 
conservation of energy can give the reader an understanding of why a 
satellite stays in its orbit; this he cannot get from a mere description of 
how it moves in its orbit, no matter how detailed. Through such funda- 
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mental knowledge from properly selected books, the reader can develop 
the background to enjoy and evaluate other books, to judge the scientific 
accuracy not only of factual books but of science fiction as well—in short, 
to be prepared for a future of self-education through self-selection of good 
books. 

It is at this point of selection that we have our greatest difficulty, for 
few books at any level, almost none for the younger readers, deal with 
fundamental principles, and those that do often neglect to give proper 
explanations of these principles or to define the terms used. Hence, a 
bock may contain no errors, include attractive illustrations, yet not serve 
the important purposes we have discussed. On the other hand, we find 
many books, especially attractive to the younger readers, which are writ- 
ten in sprightly style, which give much interesting information, but con- 
tain the kind of error which distorts a principle of science. Although these 
books may have a place on the library science shelf at present, we must in 
the future watch for books that have the same appeal but are free of 
such errors. 


Foster Feeling of Security 


Finally, there is another purpose which this space material can serve. 
Since some of our young readers will be the space travelers and astronauts 
of the future, space books can be used to prepare them for the problems 
they will encounter and to make them feel as secure in rockets of the 
future as they are in airplanes today. 

With this variety to choose from, librarians now are in the favored 
pesition of having available space material adequate to satisfy the inter- 
est and needs of all from six to sixty, if the librarian is properly selective. 
What, then, are some of the guides to help him find his way in this rich 
field? The obvious ones are evident to all of us: attractive format, clear 
and accurate illustrations, serviceable indexes, an author-expert whose 
competency in the field is easily verified. In addition, we can check for 
these characteristics which are particularly pertinent to space books: 

1. Material should be presented in a step-by-step progression in which 
the more complex ideas emerge logically from the simpler ones, so that a 
reader, by going back in the text, can find material to help him understand 
any new concept that confounds him. 

2. As a corollary to the above, technical terms must be defined. ‘Too 
many writers assume that the everyday use of such terms as power, velocity, 
mass, weight, gravity, etc., insures understanding of these in scientific con- 
text. Often, even in the simplest books, we find several of these terms on a 
single page, undefined and bewildering to the reader. 

3. Accurate presentation of fundamental concepts and certain illumi- 
nating details. The scientific competency of writers who are not experts in 
this specific field and often not even scientists at all (many are known as 
“science writers”) can be gauged by these common errors found in too many 
of the simpler space books: (a) The substitution of terms “size” or “weight” for 
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“nrass,” e.g. describing a “larger” body as exerting a greater gravitational 
pull than a “smaller” one when, of course, a “more massive” one is meant. 
A writer who confuses the concept of size with mass is hardly a reliable 
guide to the uninitiated. The same criticism can be made against using 
“weight” when “mass” is meant, as in describing one planet as “weighing” 
more than the other, when what is being compared is the amount of matter 
each contains, These telling details are important because it is on such 
fundamental concepts that our understanding of the universe depends. (b) 
Reference to a rocket’s “escaping the gravitational field or pull of earth” 
when what is meant is “escaping from the earth.” This statement gives the 
misleading impression that there is a point in space where the gravitational 
field or pull ends, when, in fact, gravitational fields gradually diminish to 
zero at infinity. Unfortunately, some space books that are excellent in all 
other respects are found to contain this kind of error so disturbing to the ex- 
pert. Similarly, we find references to “the downward pull of gravity” when, 
in space, there is no up and down direction, (c) Again and again we read of 
an earth satellite launched in one stage, when at least two stages are re- 
quired to put an object in orbit around the earth. To ignore this fact is to 
show an ignorance of the fundamental theory of orbits, which in some 
simple way should be introduced in every book of satellites if children are to 
grow up with a basis for understanding planetary motions; (d) there are 
many references to the “power of a rocket,” when the thrust or force pro- 
pelling the rocket is meant. The word “power,” so used, is meaningless. It 
is heartening to note at this point that many publishers are now submitting 
manuscripts to reputable scientists for editing, so we may expect many of 
these errors to be eliminated in the future. 

4. For the younger readers, it is better that a book contain a few princi- 
ples well developed, with many supporting examples and clarifying illus- 
trations, than for a book to introduce many concepts that must of necessity 
be superficially treated, as is often the case when over-simplification is at- 
tempted. 

5- Liveliness of presentation. Sometimes we are so concerned about the 
accuracy and clarity of factual books that we overlook the importance of 
colorful and imaginative development of ideas so that children may be self- 
driven to reading more in the field, for books may be accurate and clear, 
yet never succeed in interesting the reader. 

6. Many older titles are still useful because of clear enunciation of basic 
principles and accurate speculation. Selection need not favor the latest copy- 
right date alone. A. C. Clarke’s Going Into Space, 1954, Branley’s Experi- 
ments in Principles of Space Travel, 1955, and Adler’s Man-Made Moons, 
1957, still deserve a place on the library shelf. 


If we are to help young people understand the scientific discoveries 
that are rapidly changing our physical and intellectual frontiers, let us 
choose books that stimulate as well as inform, let us look for different 
qualities at different levels, and let us ever be on the lookout for, not 
just another book, but a better one. 

The following list of books illustrates the recommendations and reser- 
vations discussed in this article: 
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] FoR THE YOUNGER READERS—THROUGH GRADE 5 


Asimov, Isaac. Satellites in Outer Space. Random. 1960. 79 p. $1.95 (Gr. 
36) 
Clear, accurate account of conditions in outer space, the information we can re- 
ceive from satellites and the use to which it will be put. The author begins with 
the familiar, and by analogy carries the reader to unknown and new information. 
Scientific terms are in heavy type; the index arranged in a single column is easy 
to use; the end papers give information about important satellites. Despite much 
information so clearly given and the authority of a prize-winning scientist-writer, 
the unimaginative, matter-of-fact style (science without exclamation points!) makes 
this book less attractive than others in this area. In trying to make the material 
easy to read for this series, the editors have reduced a science adventure to a 
plodding science reader. 


Branley, Franklyn M. A Book of Moon Rockets for You. Crowell. 1959. 
58 p. $3.00 (Gr. 3-5) 


This colorful, attractive format will stimulate interest of young leaders in how 
and why man will explore the moon, Speculative diagrams to stir the imagination, 
plus facts and a few principles to make children want to know more. Although 
simply written, it takes for granted an understanding of such terms as “pressure,” 
etc. 


y ‘+ ~ 
1g $3.00 (Gr. 2-5) 
of ; : amar , , 
Brief, lively text and fascinating diagrams to introduce younger readers to the 
how and why of satellites. 


‘. 
wl Freeman, Mae and Ira M. You Will Go to the Moon. (Beginner Books). 
ty . ‘ 3 
: Random. 1959. 54 p. $1.95 (Gr. 1-3) 

In superior beginner reader style and clear, colorful illustrations, a family is taken 
- on an imaginary trip to the moon. Its chief value lies in the sense of security 
of it gives to the young reader that space travel will be as routine someday as air- 


f plane travel today. Will interest older reluctant readers. 

'T, . ° . 

Holsaert, Eunice. A Book to Begin on Outer Space. Holt. 1959. 48 p. $2.50 
(Gr. 1-3) 
Describes the launching of space vehicles and some of the elementary routine 
problems a space traveler will face. Error in describing relation of a rocket to the 
gravitational field, misuse of terms like power, etc. If we insist on space books for 
the first and second grader, this will be useful, despite many errors of fact and 
principle, until better books are written. 


Munch, ‘Theodore W. What Is a Rocket? Benefic Press. 1959. 48 p. $1.60 
(Gr. 3-5) 
Excellent discussion on elementary level of fundamental principle of action and 
reaction (Newton’s Third Law) which is basic for rocket flight with analysis of 
motion of rockets and problems involved. Superb diagrams are simple, accurate 
and clear. One flaw in latter part of book points up common error “escape from 
earth’s gravitational field.” 


It Branley, Franklyn M. A Book of Satellites for You. Crowell. 1959. 48 p. 
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“THROUGH GRADE 7 


Crosby, A. L. and N. Larrick. Rockets into Space. (Easy to Read Book) 
Random. 1959. 82 p. $1.95 (Gr. 4-7) 
Brief, interesting history of rockets, stressing some problems of modern rocketry 
and the conditions of space travel. Good account of life on the moon and the 
importance of space exploration, Simple style, excellent illustrations and an attrac- 
tive format make this useful for younger readers, despite erroneous reference 
to escape from earth’s gravity and poor explanations of the function of various 
rocket stages and of weightlessness. Again the danger of over-simplification in the 
hands of the non-scientist. 


Hyde, Margaret O. Off into Space. Whittlesey. 1959. 63 p. $2.50 (Gr. 3-7) 
An explanation of those living conditions in space of special interest to children, 
such as food supply, air supply, dress, weightlessness, and everyday life as they 
would live it on the moon, Simple experiments are suggested to explain these 
conditions. While facts are accurate, the child’s point of view is maintained so 
that he can identify with the experience. Attractive format, provocative illustra- 
tions, and a style appealing to children. 


Nephew, William and M. Chester. Beyond Mars. Putnam. 1960. 72 p. $2.98 
(Gr. 4-7) 
Imaginary trip based on information we already have from telescope observation 
describes what a space traveler would see in going from planet to planet with 
details of the space vehicle used and conditions one may expect to find at each 
stop. Ends with problems concerning traveling to stars and much fanciful specu- 
lation about colonizing in space. Final pages give clear elementary explanation 
of Einstein’s theory of relativity. ‘The authors, both missile research scientists, 
succeed in telling it all in smoothly written, interesting, non-technical language. 


Nephew, William and M. Chester. Moon Base. Putnam. 1959. 72 p. $2-75 
(Gr. 3-7) 
Fast-moving narrative with authoritative ring that gives details on setting up an 
actual base on the moon, including the instruments and equipment needed. Stresses 
the importance of the moon as a colony for earthmen and as a base for launching 
rockets to carry men to the planets. When experts stray from their field (engineer- 
ing here), they can make errors like the misleading statement that the moon may 
drift away from the earth and revolve around the sun, independent of the earth. 


FoR THE INTERMEDIATE READERS—THROUGH GRADE 9 
Adler, Irving. Man-Made Moons: The Earth Satellites and What They 
Will Tell Us. Day. 1957. 128 p. $3.00 (Gr. 7-9) 


Excellent exposition of basic principles of physical laws essential to understand- 
ing of artificial satellites. Assesses what we can learn from space probing. Fine ex- 
ample of clear development of important ideas simplified without loss of accuracy. 
Though predating Sputnik, this offers necessary background for understanding 
today’s work in rockets and satellites. Index. 


Bergaust, Erik. Satellites and Space Probes. Putnam. 1959. 48 p. $2.50 (Gr. 


5-9) 
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The president of the National Rocket Club gives a detailed and accurate account 
of American and Soviet space vehicles up to 1959 with sound suggestions of what 
to expect in the future. For each vehicle actually launched, there is a description 
of the data-gathering appartus it carried, and the information it was designed to 
transmit to the earth. Of special interest is the section dealing with the instru- 
ments used in the Soviet satellite to transmit the reactions of the dog Laika, By 
means of cut-away diagrams and abundant photographs, the reader acquires a broad 
acquaintance with the intricate problems of space probes. Glossary of simple expla- 
nations for terms commonly used in space books. 


Branley, Franklyn M. Guide to Outer Space. Home Library. 1960. 33 p. 
$1.95 (Gr. 4-8) 
Associate astronomer of Hayden Planetarium gives brief narrative description. of 
bodies in our solar system and milky way. Fine illustrations, some in color. Sound 
science and good style despite brevity of text. End papers have table with impor- 
tant facts of solar system and illustrate the relative sizes of planets and sun. 


Coggins, Jack and Fletcher Pratt. Rockets, Satellites and Space Travel. 
Random. 1958. 64 p. $1.95 (Gr. 6-8) 
Brief history of military use of rockets, beginning with the Chinese, followed by 
survey of contemporary plans for space travel and space stations. Touches on some 
dynamical problems of exploring space. Mainly useful for its historical coverage 
and the response it will arouse in young readers through its lively style and imagi- 
native drawings. 


Gottlieb, William P. Jets and Rockets and How They Work. Garden City. 
1959. 56 p. $2.95 (Gr. 5-8) 
Colored photographs and fine drawings aid in understanding the experiments that 
illustrate some general principles of jet engines and rockets. Simple experiments 
and good detail for this age level. 


Kay, Terence. Space Volunteers. Harper. 1960. 36 p. $2.50 (Gr. 6-9) 
Discusses the problems and preparation for man’s survival in space. Photographs 
and experiments with astronauts will answer the questions and curiosity young 
people have about the reaction of man as a passenger in space. Ends with an 
imaginary trip to the moon that illustrates the problems previously discussed. 


Lewellen, John. Birds and Planes: How They Fly, Crowell. 1953. 134 p. 
$2.50 (Gr. 5-8) 
Elementary discussion of aerodynamics and history of man’s flight, in clear vivid 
style. Important principles, well presented with simple diagrams, offer a good 
foundation for understanding what governs both birds and planes in flight. Note 
irrelevance of 1953 copyright. 


For ADVANCED READERS—THROUGH H1GH SCHOOL 
Branley, Franklyn M. Experiments in the Principles of Space Travel. 


Crowell. 1955. 119 p. $2.75. 


Clearly written description of simple experiments that teenagers can carry out 
with home-made devices to illustrate principles of aerodynamics, methods of meas- 
uring distances, devices for powering space ships, and for temperature control, with 
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helpful drawings to explain principles. An example of a book always useful regard- 
less of copyright date. 


Clarke, Arthur C. Exploration of Space. Harper. rev. ed. 1959. 200 p. $4.50. 
Outstanding example of the literary scientist who deals with basic principles in 
depth, examines the problems of space, projects us into the future in a style that 
is as exciting as it is imaginative, from the provocative quotations that head each 
chapter to the philosophic speculation that ends the work. Such books can launch 
the good teenage reader into a lifelong interest in the pleasure of reading for 
information and armchair exploration. 


Clarke, Arthur C. The Making of a Moon; The Story of the Earth Satel- 
lite Program. Harper. 1957. 205 p. $3.50. 
Although written before the first Sputnik, this book of basic principles in the 
dynamics and launching of satellites will not become obsolete. Current develop- 
ments are in direct line with Clarke’s predictions. Excellent photographs of the 
early stages of the Vanguard Project and a vivid literary style should keep this 
alive. 


DuBridge, L. A. Introduction to Space. Columbia. 1960. 93 p. $2.50. 
Though highly technical in parts, this is so logically developed and clearly written 
by the president of Cal Tech, a distinguished physicist, that a good high school 
student should find his way happily through these pages. After a broad survey of 
our rocket development and an excellent introduction to the theory of orbits, the 
author takes the reader on an exciting trip through space, giving an insight into 
the grandeur of the universe as discovered by the astronomer. ‘Twenty-four fine 
photographs and drawings supplement the text. 


Ley, Willy. Conquest of Space. Viking. 1958. 160 p. $5.75. 
Beautifully imaginative paintings by Chesley Bonestell add unusual flavor to this 
briskly written introduction to space. Beginning with the launching of a rocket, 
this book goes on in story-book style to discuss and speculate about bodies in our 
solar system. It is chiefly valuable for its stimulating pictures and the interest they 
will arouse, but there are better books expounding basic principles. 


Newell, Homer E., Jr. Guide to Rockets, Missiles, and Satellites. McGraw- 
Hill. 1958. 54 p. $2.50. 
Authentic account by the assistant director of space science of the history and 
function of American rockets. Excellent explanation of basic principles and defini- 
tions of technical terms provide background for reference use that will never be 
out-dated, Diagrams and official photographs on every page supplement brief, 
factual text with an index and format that makes information easily accessible. 
Purely factual—no speculation or challenge. 


Shippen, Katherine B. A Bridle for Pegasus. Viking. 1951. 192 p. $3.50. 
Although written in 1951, this history of flying, from the legend of Daedalus to 
rocketry, will help the teenager to identify with man’s unusual dream of flying 
and to see present space travel in perspective as a historical development of ‘man, 
society, and science. 

USSR Academy of Sciences. The Other Side of the Moon. Pergaman. 1960. 
35 p- $2.50. 
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Unique official account by the USSR Academy of Science. An advanced book in 
non-technical language, with authentic diagrams of the 3rd Soviet Space Rocket, 
showing precisely the path it took and the exact positions from which the moon 
was photographed from this Automatic Planetary Station, the first to photograph 
the other side of the moon. The clearly reproduced pictures in this historic docu- 
ment will fascinate the speculative teenager, as will the list of ingenious devices 
monitored from the earth to carry out the instructions that resulted in these 
remarkable photographs. 


Von Braun, Werner, First Men to the Moon. Holt. 1960. 96 p. $3.95. 


A narrative account of an imaginary trip to the moon in a two-man vehicle skill- 
fully written in the manner of the best science fiction, but completely based on 
known scientific principles. Participation in this strange experience is communi- 
cated to the reader through natural dialogue and suspenseful incidents in a trip 
young people dream about. The marginal commentary, so useful and unusual, 
gives technical explanations of terms used in the story text—a feature which would 
be a welcome addition to many of our science books, especially for younger readers. 
Here we get some of the important fundamental principles which unfortunately are 
omitted in so many books. 


Zarem, Lewis. New Dimensions of Flight. Dutton. 1959. 256 p. $4.50. 
Following the first chapters devoted to missiles, there is a good historical account of 
American and Soviet satellites up to 1959, including the NASA program of inflat- 
able balloons and satellites which few books cover. Unusual photographs. 


Richer by Asta Looks Ahead 


Jane McCvvre, Free Public Library, Summit, New Jersey, Chairman 
of the Richer by Asia Committee 


I once heard a story about a captain of a large ocean liner who, at a 
specific time every morning, went to the bridge, unlocked a certain desk 
drawer, drew out a sheet of paper and read something on it, put the paper 
back, locked the drawer, and put the key back in his pocket. Crew mem- 
bers had observed this procedure for years, and no one knew what secret 
message was on the paper in the locked drawer. Then one day the old 
captain died, and the staff captain took charge. Now he could learn the 
secret message locked in the drawer! Eagerly he went to the bridge, un- 
locked the drawer and pulled out the paper. Written on it were four 
words: Starboard—right. Port—left. 

I feel a little like the old captain for, when I first proposed the Asia 
project, I was not at all certain of our direction. But once the project was 
conceived and roughly outlined, it began to grow and formulate, and it 
has kept on growing as various people have added new ideas and new 
concepts. 
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The granting of funds by the Asia Foundation in March 1959 for the 
promotion of the project enabled the committee and consultants to move 
ahead and carry out some of their excellent promotional ideas. A brochure 
describing the project was printed in quantity and widely distributed; 
posters were reproduced and sent to consultants; a kinescope was made of 
an outstanding Asia program put on by Alice Krahn of the Milwaukee 
Public Library; taped interviews with prominent authors and Asians were 
produced and carried by several educational and commercial radio sta- 
tions; Asian students were sent to take part in various demonstration 





Foreign students discuss with Georgia Sealoff, librarian, West Seattle 
High School, some of the books on the Richer by Asia reading list. 
Behind them is one of the displays which have been made by in- 
dividual groups throughout the country to help publicize the project. 


programs carried on at state and regional library and education meet- 
ings. Two display backgrounds for Richer by Asia exhibits were pro- 
fessionally made and they are now available from ALA. These are in self- 
packing cases and may be borrowed by libraries with no charge other 
than transportation both ways from Chicago. 

Project leaders will find helpful the kits now available from ALA 
Young Adult Services Division, for $2.00. Materials in the kits inc.ude, 
among other things, the Richer by Asia handbook, maps, reprints of 
magazine articles, and annotated lists of tapes. 

The Asia Foundation grant came to an end in December 1960, and 
all the funds have been used. However, the great interest generated in 
the project is enough to carry it on for a long, long time. 

The relationship between Asians and Americans has become much 
more meaningful for those who have participated in the project. A new 
look has been taken at our Asian brothers and a new fruitful effort has 
been made to develop and increase our awareness and understanding, for 
it is awareness and understanding that counts if we are to live together in 
happiness and peace. 
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“That capable and vigorous writer on his- 
torical themes” (The New York Times) 
has written a complete chronicle of the 
United States for children who have just 
mastered the fundamentals of reading. 
Amazingly comprehensive, yet uncluttered 
in detail, Land of the Free tells the stories 
of the exploration of the New World and 
the first settlements; the American Revo- 
lution and the westward expansion; the 


The dramatic 
history of 
our country— 
for children 


from 7 to 10 


by ENID LA MONTE 
MEADOWCROFT 


Civil War and America’s involvement in 
two world conflicts, and of the great pe- 
riod of international cooperation which 
followed. Mrs. Meadowcroft has made 
historical characters and events come 
vividly alive in an exciting and inspiring 
story. 

With beautiful full-color jacket and 44 


illustrations by LEE J. AMES 
Clothbound $3.50 


LAND OF THE FREE 


x * * 


Other books by Enid La Monte Meadowcroft for history and social studies: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN $3.50 

BY SECRET RAILWAY $3.50 

BY WAGON AND FLATBOAT 
$3.50 


THE FIRST YEAR $2.75 
THE GIFT OF THE RIVER $3.50 


* 


HOLDING THE FORT WITH 
DANIEL BOONE § $2.75 


ON INDIAN TRAILS WITH 
DANIEL BOONE $2.75 


SILVER FOR GENERAL 
WASHINGTON $3.50 


* 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 432 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N. Y. 








Stories and pictures by 


Francoise 
THE BIG RAIN 


“Attractive illustrations portray the story 
very well. Flood threatens the little French 
farmhouse in this latest story about Jeanne- 
Marie. Family and animals move to safety 
. . Recom- 
mended.”—Library Journal Ages 4-7 $2.95 


when the sun shines again. . 


JEANNE-MARIE AT THE FAIR 

“As always, the adventure and the 
suspense are here, with bright pic- 
tures full of smiles and spring colors. 
A ‘huge success’ in preschool story- 
telling.””—Horn Book Ages 4-7 $2.95 


NOEL FOR JEANNE-MARIE 

“An exquisite book. There is no one 
like Frangoise to create a Christmas 
story with such charm.” 
—Commonweal Ages 4-7 $2.95 


JEANNE-MARIE IN GAY PARIS 
“The charming illustrations in two and 
four colors reflect the author-artist’s 
love of the city.”—Saturday Review 
Ages 4-7 $2.95 


JEANNE-MARIE COUNTS HER 
SHEEP 


“Childlike pictures in gay colors make 
this an appealing counting book for 
small children.” —Booklist 


Ages 3-6 $2.95 
SPRINGTIME FOR JEANNE-MARIE 
“Perfect for little children. . . . Gay 


spring colors fill pages of flower- 
sprinkled fields, small animals and a 
winding river.”—Horn Book 

Ages 3-6 $2.95 


SMALL-TROT 


“The enthusiasm and gaiety of the 
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Illustration from THE BIG RAIN 
THE THANK-YOU BOOK 


“Her illustrations, spattered with 
color, contain .. . enough detail and 
humor to make them as pretty and 
inviting as a birthday cake.” 

—N. Y. Times Ages 3-6 $2.95 


BIQUETTE, THE WHITE GOAT 


“A little tale of a little girl Mimi and 
a goat... that the artful simplicity 
of Francoise’s brush and pen turns 
into enchantment. . .” 

—Virginia Kirkus Ages 4-7 $2.95 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE? 


“Parents will find this book a great 
stimulation to the child’s imagination. 
Recommended for the youngest.” 

—Library Journal Ages 3-6 $2.95 


CHOUCHOU 


“Both pictures and story will please 
small children and those a little older 
. . recommended for all libraries.” 
—Library Journal Ages 4-7 $2.95 


THE THINGS I LIKE 


“A sure-to-please picture book with 
the author-illustrator’s familiar gay 
and stylized drawings and an idea 
that will elicit reader participation.” 


simply-written story and the wonder- —Booklist Ages 4-7 $2.95 
fully colorful pictures . - bespeak the 
author’s very rich imagination.” 
—Virginia Kirkus Ages 4-7 $2.95 
All these books are bound with Scribner Durable Binding. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - 
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Junior Novel~Pro and Con 


Not that this is likely to settle anything, but since the value of 
the junior novel is being questioned, we thought that testimony 
for and against, by qualified experts, would make an interesting 
feature. The “con” cases are presented by two librarians; the 
“pro” by two popular authors of teenage books, who are them- 
selves the parents of teenagers. 

—THe Eprror 


Case Against the Junior Novel 


‘THE PusBtic LIBRARIAN’S VIEW 


Avice Kraun, Milwaukee Public Library. Adaptation of a talk given 
as part of a panel discussion for the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Chicago, November, 1960. 


Many librarians express approval of the junior novel, usually for two 
reasons: one, it provides characters and situations with which young 
people can easily identify themselves; two, it is easy to read, and to read 
anything is better than to read nothing. 

Being realistic, I cannot say that there should be no junior novels 
even though I do not consider either that they are a good thing, or that 
they fulfill the two claims mentioned above. I believe the reasons for the 
existence of junior novels are the same as those reasons for the existence 
of coined expressions such as “teenagers,” “golden agers,” “junior shops,” 
and “preschoolers.” Our modern society, for whatever reasons, primarily 
commercial, has become almost completely based on separation and segre- 
gation—by age, weight, marital status, race, religion, residential area, etc. 
So it is not surprising to see books falling into the same pattern, es- 
pecially if this pattern spells commercial success. 

However, once this pattern enters into the field of literature, which is 
an art, it becomes subject to the criticism commonly directed at all 
branches of art. Inasmuch as the junior novel reflects our present society, 
we should, perhaps, consider it an art form. It reflects our society in 
various ways. It is concerned with a segregated age group, isolated from 
the mainstream of life. The plot of junior novels in general is based on 
the characters’ struggle to fit into the stereotyped pattern of this age 
group—a pattern assumed to be already familiar to and accepted by the 
author, reader, and book characters. Thus, while many of our adult best 
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sellers Continue to cry in outrage against social conformity, all the rules 
for social conforming continue to be rigidly adhered to in teenage litera- 
ture, catering to a group most anxious to belong to the status quo. Con- 
sequently, our junior novels are very popular because the characters in 
them either are, or become, perfectly molded for approval by society. 

By accepting the junior novel as a good thing, we promoters, writers, 
and publishers of books are guilty of helping the promotion of this stereo- 
typed pattern, and are concurring with commonplace attitudes in ignor- 
ing the real, true situations of life that our young must face. I purposely 
avoid the word “problems” here because to me it is not problems they 
necessarily face, but life itself filled with joy, sorrow, grief, feeling of in- 
adequacy, and feeling of pride in accomplishment. 


Plots Are “Games” F 


e 

I do not believe that the junior novel portrays young people as they 
truly are, but instead, too often, shows mechanical figures called teenagers 
who are merely stereotypes working out ready-made formulas called plot. 
What about the plot? A book has always been judged on whether it has a 
good story and is written well, the story presumably being judged on its 
quality in reflecting human experience. In the junior novel, we have a 
shift of emphasis from the description of experience (which is what makes 
literature live at all) to that of resolution of “problems.” Thus, we end up 
with what more rightly should be called a “game,” complete with winner 
and loser instead of an account of broad human experience. The junior 
novel does attempt to convey a message, but it does so by giving the reader 
pre-digested events and solutions often based on clichés. 

If the novel is to provide a mirror for the young person to see himself, 
there is no reason that the mirror should not be of good quality and reflect 
the best of human nature—at times even the worst, but in proper perspec- 
tive. Above all, it should show the superficial for what it is. 

What can substitute for the junior novel? Well, biographies provide a 
perfect mirror, and ever since books began, biographies have been avidly 
read by the young. For example, the agonies of growing up as described 
in Act One read like a suspense novel. This biography is a particularly 
good recommendation for us because of what Moss Hart has to say about 
the junior novel. He tells us that he was not accepted by the street gang 
of his neighborhood until he began telling the boys stories from the books 
he read. He says, ““The books they themselves read were the Rover Boys or 
Tom Swift or G. A. Henty. I had read them, too, but at thirteen I had 
long left them behind. Since I was much alone, I had become an om- 
niverous reader and I had gone through the books-for-boys-series in one 
vast gulp. In those days, there was no intermediate reading material be- 
tween children’s and grownup’s books, or I could find none, and since 
there was no one to say me nay, I had gone right from Tom Swift and His 
Flying Machine to Theodore Dreiser and Sister Carrie. Dreiser had hit 
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my young mind and senses with the impact of a thunderbolt, and they 
listened to me tell the story with some of the wonder that I had had in 
reading it. 

“It was, in part, the excitement of discovery—the discovery that there 
could be another kind of story that gave them a deeper kind of pleasure 
than the Rover Boys—blunderingly, I was giving them a glimpse of the 
riches contained outside the world of Tom Swift. Not one of them left 
the stoop until I had finished, and I went upstairs that wonderful eve- 
ning not only a member of the tribe, but a figure in my own right.” 


They Don’t “Identify” 


Would the boys of the block have listened to Moss Hart telling the dry 
contrivances of a junior novel as they listened to the heart-rending tales 
of Dreiser? Let’s assume that the boys in the block read nothing at all— 
would they have been better off reading junior novels? I doubt it. The 
average junior novel is concerned with middle class young people, who 
always seem to be gifted with unusual talent for music or art. Circum- 
stances surrounding the street urchin make it very hard for him to identify 
himself with the average junior novel character. 

Some may argue that the reading level of these boys would dis- 
qualify them from reading Sister Carrie, but not a junior novel. Is it the 
ability to read which is lacking, or rather the ability to think? Junior 
novels provide ready-made interpretations and leave out a surfeit of char- 
acters and events, all of which tend to leave the reader undisturbed 
mentally. The problem may not be that these young people cannot read, 
but that they are unaccustomed to mental exercise. 

The biggest attraction for girls in junior novels is the elaborate dwel- 
ling on boy-girl relationships. Why not provide a better foundation in 
sex education earlier in the lives of our young people, so that the awaken- 
ing of sex can be met with understanding, so that a chance for human, 
civilized relationships can develop? Too many of our junior novels still 
allow their girl characters to go to college to find husbands, be misled by 
physical sensations, and find happiness in life only in a man instead of in 
achievement as well. Boy characters too often subordinate intense interests 
in science, mechanics, and art, to being “well-rounded” and, forgetting 
their personal desires, march off to the football field with everyone else. 

In general, I would say that real life is too broad, interesting, and 
beautiful to limit ourselves to writing or reading about “non-life” activi- 
ties. We must teach our young people to be travelers in time as well as in 
space, so that differences in clothes and customs do not interfere with 
ability to appreciate the pains and pleasures of their own and other 
people’s lives as portrayed in world-recognized great books. 

The 1958 University of Chicago Reading Conference described the 
ideal high school graduate in this way: “He is a habitual, voluntary reader 
who recognizes the power of literature to further his understanding of 
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himself, and of human problems; he considers reading a pleasurable 
pastime, not a schoolroom activity; he has developed standards of excel- 
lence by which to measure the literary worth of what he reads; he is an 
independent, questioning thinker, using all mediums of communication 
with discrimination and intelligence.” 

It is the teacher, the librarians, and the writers of books as well who 
can help to see that he lives up to this ideal. 

Here is a sampling of books that can substitute for the junior novel: 


Annixter, Paul—Hunting Horn 
Boles, Paul—Parton’s Island 

Bro, Margueritte—Sarah 

Bronte, Charlotte—Jane Eyre 

Burress, John—Apple on a Pear Tree 
Del Castillo, Michel—Child of Our Time 
Dreiser, ‘(Theodore—American Tragedy 
Frank, Anne—Diary of a Young Girl 
Gipson, Fred—Old Yeller 

Hart, Moss—Act One 

Johnson, Nora—Step beyond Innocence 
Knowles, John—Separate Peace 





Llewellyn, Richard—How Green Was 
My Valley 

Rawlings, Marjorie—The Yearling 

Saint-Marcoux, Jeanne—The Light 

Sandburg, Carl—Always the Young 
Stranger 

Smith, Betty—A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn 

Steffens, Lincoln—Boy on Horseback 

Street, James—Goodbye, My Lady 

Summer, Cid—Tammy, Tell Me True 

Tarkington, Booth—Alice Adams 





‘THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN’S VIEW 


Marjorie Hoke, Librarian, Bowen High School, Chicago, (Reprinted 
from the “Children’s Reading Round Table Newsletter,” Chicago.) 


When is a novel not a novel? 

One of the phenomena of American life today is the unique place 
of the teenager. There are special teenage fashions, advice columns for 
teenagers in the local press, even teenage charge account arrangements in 
the large department stores, According to a recent national magazine 
(Life August 31, 1959) teenagers constitute a billion dollar market in this 
country. 

I find this exploitation of the teenage group particularly regrettable 
in the field of literature. In the not-so-distant past, there were books for 
children and books for adults. Children proceeded to the more mature 
books at their own level, absorbing what they could and perhaps returning 
to them later with a more adult viewpoint. Choosing a book from the 
adult department of a public library was an important step in growing 
up. But now the child has teenage sport stories, teenage mystery stories, 
etc., to cope with before he enters the adult reading world, and before he 
selects a novel, a host of so-called “junior novels” are waiting to gain his 
attention. 

According to John B. Opdycke, in Telling Types in Literature, (Mac- 
millan, 1939) the novel is a type of prose in which a fictitious tale of con- 
siderable length is developed. Real life and character are depicted through 
22 
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the workings of a plotted and episodic action. What, then, is a junior 
novel? It is my opinion that most of the books in this category follow 
a stereotyped sequence of events, involving boy-girl romances, prep school 
crises, sibling rivalries, etc. Only in rare exceptions, such as Margueritte 
Harmon Bro’s Sarah (Doubleday, 1949) and Mildred Walker’s Winter 
Wheat (Harcourt, 1944) are there any real evidences of character analysis 
and growth. 

I believe that adolescents should be taught to realize that they con- 
stitute only a segment of society, and not a universe of their own, and 
that one of the ways of accomplishing this is through books. I am en- 
couraged as a practicing high school librarian to note a trend in that 
direction. I think I can detect a new maturity in many of the readers in 
my school. They are asking for more and more adult non-fiction and 
mature fiction. Consequently, I am purchasing less and less “teenage” 
material, particularly the so-called “junior novels.” 


In Defense of the Junior Novel 


THE AUTHOR’s ViEw—A FEMININE SLANT 


ANNE Emery, Evanston, Illinois (who appeared with Mrs. Krahn on 
the NCTE panel). 


There are many reasons to criticize the junior novel, namely the large 
numbers of shallow, unconvincing stories with names instead of characters 
moving through Cinderella plots based on poor imagination instead of 
life the way adolescents know it. But there are as many of the same reasons 
to criticize the adult novel. 

Are these reasons enough to throw out the entire genre in either 
category? 

The junior novel has the same purpose as any other novel: to reflect 
life. And when this purpose is honestly conceived and carried out with 
artistry and insight into the young people of whom it treats, the junior 
novel speaks to young readers in a way the adult novel cannot. For most 
of these young readers, from eleven to fifteen or so, are not ready for the 
subtleties and intricacies of adult fiction. 

The readers of the junior novel are young people trying to find them- 
selves. Those of us who know these boys and girls know how young they 
are, how intensely important their problems are to them now, how high 
their hopes and illusions, how bitter their disappointments. They are 
trying to find values, form beliefs and philosophies, and understand peo- 
ple and life, beginning with themselves. 

They are looking for knowledge about the life just ahead, in high 
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school, and wondering how they will meet it. They must learn, some- 
where between eleven and fifteen, that each must be responsible for 
his own decisions and his own mistakes, that one goes through life solving 
his own problems alone, and no one else can help more than a little, that 
one must be honest with himself and face the world honestly, and that in 
the end one must face the world alone, before he can find himself. 

These basic values and insights, when they are found in adult fiction, 
are not easy for the average young reader to distinguish and identify with 
his own problems. Too many junior novels do not even attempt to deal 
in them, and too often the stories are technically, as well as artistically, 
false. But this is a problem in discrimination, and the good junior novels 
can convey vicarious experience through their young characters in a way 
that young readers will respond to, as they do not respond to adult experi- 
ences. Just as a young musician will recognize the musical quality of a 
contemporary, while she considers the artistry of Serkin as remote as the 
stars; just as a little league ball player will be more impressed with the 
expert pitcher on his own team than the White Sox pitcher on TV; so 
the young reader will make an identification with the young character in 
a story, whom he recognizes as struggling with his own kind of problem, 
while he looks upon the moral problems of adults as too remote to have 
any connection with his own life. 


The Love Story Aspect 


The girls who demand love stories are trying to find out what to ex- 
pect in high school, how to understand themselves and boys right now, 
how to cope with heartbreak when it happens to them at sixteen. They 
will not gain as much from the writers of adult love stories as they will 
from Seventeenth Summer or Mary Stolz’s stories of deeply felt adolescent 
love. From the good junior novels, they will learn something of the 
emotions involved in boy-girl relationships, in a way that neither sex 
education nor adult love stories can communicate. And what they need 
to know, in the years between eleven and fifteen, is as much as possible, 
not only about sex, but about the emotions behind it. There is a real 
need in the field of the junior novel for more realistic and understanding 
dramatization of the driving emotions these younger adolescents are cop- 
ing with. Off hand, I can think of no adult novels that give the young 
readers this vicarious, teenage experience truthfully. (Nor, for that matter, 
more than a handful that give vicarious emotional experience to adults, 
honestly enough to matter.) 

Let us face realistically, too, the fact that there are all kinds of readers, 
and a large percentage of them will not cope with anything too demand- 
ing to be “interesting”. The gifted, imaginative, and creative readers are 
few, and they will turn to adult books and find and respond to the best 
ones whether there are junior novels surrounding them or not. And there 
is a large group of readers who read, alternately and uncritically, the best 
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and the worst of both kinds of novels. They, too, find their way easily 
enough into the adult world of literature. 

Also, many students don’t like to read anything, in the years when 
most readers are reading avidly. I had two of these, myself, reluctant 
readers from early school years until junior high when they found “girls’ 
stories” at the same time they discovered boys. Watching one of my daugh- 
ters progress from Double Date in eighth grade to Conquest of Mexico 
and Death in the Afternoon in her junior year in high school was reveal- 
ing. Her seventh and eighth grade reading had given her the practice that 
enabled her to tackle Vernal Diaz and Hemingway as soon as her interest 
turned to Mexico, From this point of view, any reading, literally, is better 
than no reading. 

This is a large enough group to be an important consideration, A stu- 
dent for whom reading is an effort will read as little as possible. Books 
that catch his interest and make him want to read for pleasure in the 
junior high years are important motivation in the reading practice he 
needs. 

Dwight Burton, in his Literature Study in the High Schoo!s, (Holt, 
1959) has said, ““The student who can read the junior novel well will 
most probably develop the ability to read the serious adult novel well,” 
and also, “Intense experiences with immature books, then, are valuable 
in themselves, but they also furnish links with more significant literary 
experiences later.” 

Junior novels fill a need and serve a purpose. There are many con- 
siderations in which they are deficient. But the remedy is not to kill the 
genre, but to find more competent criticism for it, quicker recognition 
and stronger support for the books that do present true values and good 
literature, and sounder evaluation of characterization and style. When 
you have more effective critical recognition for the good junior novels, you 
will find that they will rise to meet what is demanded of them. 


‘THE AuTHOR’s ViEw—A MASCULINE SLANT 


James L. Summers, Atascadero, California 


A discussion of the junior novel might begin with a neglected fact of liter- 
ary history: Huckleberry Finn was written as a sort of “junior novel” and 
was so regarded by its author. The fortuitous arrival of Tom Sawyer, when 
Huck and Jim are at the end of their journey, is as contrived as anything 
in print. Yet neither this momentary lapse nor its original juvenile status 
have appreciably dimmed the novel’s luster. Two Years Before the Mast, 
that model of the purest English prose, is also essentially a book for 
youth. The narrow limitations which Dana imposed upon himself are 
curiously similar to those required today of the modern “junior novel” 
by editors and librarians. 
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Further examination would produce a convincing list of classic titles 
to prove that the novel for juniors has at the very least a distinguished 
ancestry. Indeed, a preoccupation with the young and their literature ap- 
pears to be part of the inherent American character. 

As Mark Twain himself declared in effect, young Americans have 
always expressed a tenacious preference for the immediacy of their own 
time and place. Succeeding generations have exhibited the same frustrat- 
ing guerrilla resistance to the astute wisdom and impeccable taste of their 
fine old elders, especially when these qualities were presented forcefully. 
Is there a single adult in all America who has not loathed some splendid 
example of literature simply because he was compelled to read it for his 
own good? 

As a writer, I feel that the form of the junior novel needs no special 
defense, since it is customarily not the form of literary expression which 
merits direct criticism, but the technical skill and literary value of the 
individual work. Even children themselves cannot really be separated into 
special ethnic forms apart from adults for purposes of criticism unless it 
is the whole parent society which is on trial. 

The junior novel is currently flourishing. It can be easily granted that 
this rising tide has probably produced as much bad art as any other estab- 
lished literary form with similarly rigid limitations, such as the Italian 
sonnet, to name one. Of late, the junior novel has seemed to annoy selected 
news magazines, publishers, some writers, and even a few librarians, About 
the only group as yet totally undisturbed, evidently, is its young readers. 
Thus, to explain it may be a task only for sociologists. 


How Need Arose 


One plausible theory suggests that a “need” was produced by the 
disappearance of all but the most marshmallow-meringue type of family 
fiction in book and magazine, to be replaced by adult novels predomi- 
nantly concerned with what may only be described as obsessive thinking. 
It does appear that the salty adult-child work of latter-day Austens, 
Brontes, Twains, Stevensons, and Dickenses is missing. 

Whatever the reason, the tide is here. Mrs. Krahn’s article is one 
more impersonal testimonial of another need. The time has come at 
last—if it is not long overdue—for the serious literary consideration of 
that singular stepchild of American letters, the junior novel, rather than 
a brave attempt to abandon it on some kindly neighbor’s doorstep. Junior 
novels, like their betters, should be judged by the same high standards of 
criticism which should govern the acceptance or rejection of any literary 
work. 

I have condemned foul commerce as loudly as anyone, but to ascribe 
the junior novel and the fracturing of American society, particularly 
that of children, to deliberate commercial intent is much too theoretical 
even for me. The so-called “young adult” novel actually arose from the 
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repeated declarations of youth experts that there was a genuine “need” 
for such books, rather than from the aggressive dollar aspirations of pub- 
lishers. Commerce, always understandably alert to turn the honest penny, 
merely was first to recognize and capitalize upon the “separation and 
segregation.” 

Future literary historians may need to examine the meager residue of 
surviving junior novels for the genuine picture of fractured mid-century 
society, instead of those adult best sellers which with pious pseudo anger 
demand unrelenting non-conformity for everyone, while conforming them- 
selves to the most slavish techniques. 

Who can deny that the junior novel which Mrs. Krahn describes, 
stereotyped and cliché-ridden as she says, with only a shallow “problem” 
and easy “classification,” ought to be vigorously rejected? Yet who would 
not also observe that quite unintentionally, of course, the description is 
itself a cliché and stereotyped which, in all innocence, makes the ominous 
suggestion of an invidious censorship of an entire field of literature with- 
out reasonably selective judgment of the individual books within it? 
Could not the same generalized field- “censorship then be applied to any 
branch of literature with as much accuracy? 


Asks for Searching Analysis 


I therefore respectfully suggest that before the junior novel be 
abandoned it be submitted to a searching critical analysis. Within the 
literary youth tide there may right now lie unnoticed the new Huckle- 
berry Finn or the lineal descendant of other illustrious precursors. 

Most of us would be the last to refuse “freedom to read” to maturing 
youngsters. Rather, I think that right should be extended and enlarged 
with complete trust. It is to this end that I have written all my junior 
books in the form of completely developed and unclassified general novels, 
restricted only to the reader’s time and place, in the hope they would 
not be substitutes for excellence but stepping stones in their own right 
to the very best of the rich world of books. Most of my colleagues share 
this desire. 

I thoroughly approve Mrs, Krahn’s list and a similar one which ap- 
peared in This Week magazine, except they are both too short. Yet, as a 
former teacher of U. S. history, I was not fortunate enough to encounter 
the same avid interest for biographies of notable lives, quick or dead, or 
even for the historical novel. The youngsters I knew were interested in 
today’s world, and their personal relationship to it. 

Moss Hart’s experience I found utterly believable. I once belonged 
to a street gang, by coincidence, in Milwaukee. We “Greenfields” were 
banded together by a mutual interest in sandlot athletics. The Rover 
Boys and Electric Bicycles didn’t contribute much to our development, 
but I can assure Mrs. Krahn that Sister Carrie would have quickened our 
pulses, too. Nowadays, though, I find similar “street urchins” clustered 
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around the so-called “men’s” magazines. Sister Carrie, which still must 
be read instead of looked at, is more remote than she was in Mr. Hart’s 
far-off days. 


Too Much Terror 


Sometimes I think we have already heaped upon our children too 
much of our own terror of what is called “life” in books and public 
printings. It is possible that for them James T. Farrell’s stark etchings 
of youth’s degredations, for example, or George Orwell's chilling future 
vistas have become the real literary stereotypes. Perhaps youth’s only 
reality today must once again be the affirmation of lasting adult love, 
orderly family life, and quiet humor, 

For me, then, the junior novel must continue its own defense by asking 
no more than an honest reading, competent literary evaluation, and firm 
acceptance or rejection on merit alone. That granted, some few volumes 
may yet achieve the wild dream of their creators and reach a modest place 
of honor in the hearts of those we mutually serve and love—the children 
who read for a child’s magical pleasure and thereby discover in them- 
selves their own way in the new world of time and space. 


Recent Adult Books for Young People 


Recommended by a YASD committee: ParriciA Murerze., Young 
Adult Librarian, South Euclid Regional Branch, Cuyahoga County 
Library, Ohio; HELEN SuHepparpD, Librarian, John Marshall High 
School, Cleveland; and Vera WinirrepD Scuotrt, Supervisor, Young 
Adult Department, Cleveland Public Library, Chairman. 


Berra, L. P. Yogi. Doubleday, 1961. $3.95. 
An outstanding and likeable personality in major league history, Lawrence P. 
Berra, better known as “Yogi,” writes of his childhood, home, and family life in 
St. Louis. 


Boyce, Burke. Man from Mt. Vernon. Harper, 1961. $4.50. 
George Washington’s life from 1775 until the surrender of the British, with em- 
phasis on the family activities at Mt. Vernon. 


Borland, Hal G. The Dog Who Came to Stay. Lippincott, 1961. $3.75. 
Pat, a wise and intelligent foxhound, adopts the author and his wife when he ap- 
pears at their Connecticut home on Christmas Day. 


Bryher, Winifred. Ruan. Pantheon, 1960. $3.00. 


Young Ruan, being prepared against his wishes to be a Druid priest, runs away to 
sea, where he joins Friedowald, the Finn, in a voyage to the half-mythical Western 
Isles. 
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Burnford, Sheila. The Incredible Journey. Little, 1961. $3.95. 


Three beloved house-pets—a Siamese cat, a young Labrador retriever and an old 
English bulldog—make an “incredible journey” home across three hundred miles 
of Canadian wilderness. 


Case, Victoria. Applesauce Needs Sugar. Doubleday, 1960. $3.95. 
The many misfortunes and numerous escapades of a family who, back in 1g00, 
couldn't afford to buy sugar for their applesauce. 

Duncan, Jane. My Friend Muriel. St. Martins, 1960. $3.95. 

In a sequel to My Friends the Miss Boyds, Janet Sandison, now twenty years old, 
continues her adventures in Scotland. 

Fletcher, Lucille. Blindfold. Random, 1960. $2.95. 
Violence and intrigue invade the life of a psychiatrist when he is called upon to 
treat, blindfolded, a man said to be important to the security of the United States. 

Keitlen, Tomi. Farewell to Fear. Random, 1960. $3.95. 
Blinded as the result of an injury, Tomi Keitlen describes her struggle to con- 


tinue living an independent and useful life. 


Mathieson, Theodore. The Great “Detectives.” Simon and Schuster, 1960. 
$2.95. 
Ten short mystery tales in each of which a famous historical figure—Florence 


Nightingale, Daniel Boone, etc.—acts as detective. 


Peare, Catherine O. John Keats. Dodd, 1960. $3.50. 


U . . . 

> The brief life and career of one of the greatest poets of the early nineteenth cen- 
y tury. 

f 

g Powers, Ann. No King but Caesar. Doubleday, 1960. $3.95. 


A romantic historical novel of ancient Rome and Jerusalem during the reign of 
Tiberius. 


Romulo, Carlos P. 1 Walked with Heroes. Holt, 1961. $3.95. 


> ia , * : ; 
. [he personal recollections of Romulo—teacher, journalist, soldier, statesman, 
a diplomat—from childhood to his sixtieth year. 
V4 one . . ° - ~ ah 
rhorndike, Russell. Christopher Syn. Abelard, 1960. $3.50. 
‘ The exciting adventures of the daring scarecrow who, by day, was the wise and 


gentle Dr. Christopher Syn, the Vicar of Dymchurch. 


Townsend, Paul. The Man on the End of the Rope. Dutton, 1960. $3.50. 
p- A helpless mountain climber danging from a rope on the edge of a Swiss moun- 
tain cliff is cause for speculation and mounting suspense among the people of the 
village below. 


. T en me H 4 . > ~ 
to Tracy, Don. No Trespassing. Lippincott, 1961. $3.95. 
om &§ Despite the feud between the middle-class Tuttles and the wealthy Walkers, 
sixteen-year-old Whitey Tuttle’s first love is the popular Enid Walker. 
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Some Recent Trends in 


Books for Young Adults 


Talk given by Ray M. Fry, Director of Library Service, Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia, at Joint Program Meeting, Public Libraries 
and Children’s and Young People’s Sections, Southwestern Library 
Association conference, October 28, 1960, Tucson, Arizona. 


Changing conditions in the world today are stimulating new interests 
among young people, and much of their reading reflects these trends. I 
would like to talk about some of the changes which occurred during my 
ten years in the field of work with young adults and were evident in my 
recent study of the annual book lists for 1950-1960 of two of the leading 
departments of work with young people—Baltimore Reading Lists, 
compiled by the Baltimore Public Schools Libraries with the cooperation 
of Enoch Pratt Free Library, and Books for the Teenage, of the New York 
Public Library. The New York and Enoch Pratt lists were chosen for 
study because they are outstanding. The “authors” of these are in tune 
with young adults, and, in my opinion, the lists represent the reading in- 
terests of young people. I have also talked to several specialists in the field 
and have examined miscellaneous book lists from many libraries. 

Young people today have a tremendous range of interests, some 
of which are constantly changing. They are continuously bombarded 
through newspapers, television, radio, and magazines with information 
about new frontiers. They need the reflection and knowledge which good 
books can give them to complete the tidbits of information they receive 
from the other mass media. 

Before discussing subject areas, I would like to comment on the sig- 
nificant increase in the number of adult books recommended for young 
people. This was evident from a statistical study of the “Books for Young 
People” section of the American Library Association Booklist. Adult titles 
accounted for 54 per cent of the books listed in 1957; 56 per cent in 1958, 
and 58 per cent in 1959. Approximately 80 per cent of the books recom- 
mended for young people on the New York and Baltimore lists are adult 
titles. It is encouraging to note a growing desire among trade publishers 
to help librarians by calling their attention to selected adult books for 
young people. 

In Swampscott, Massachusetts, at the 1960 New England Library Asso- 
ciation meeting, Norman Cousins remarked that the greatest shortage in 
the United States today is not cobalt, etc., but a working knowledge of 
the rest of the world. To develop a working knowledge of the rest of the 
world, our young people must first understand their own country. 

In the early fifties, the books on America included on the New York 
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list for young people seemed to deal predominantly with the history and 
heritage of our country as recorded in fact and fiction. Great changes have 
occurred in our country and in the world since 1950. Adult books on our 
changing world role recommended on the New York lists in the late fifties 
reflect the interests of young people in these changes. These include John 
Fischer’s Master Plan U.S.A., Dexter Perkins’ Highlights of American 
Foreign Policy, Vera M. Dean’s Foreign Policy without Fear, Adlai Steven- 
son’s Call to Greatness, Paul Nitze’s U. 8. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955, 
Decisions . . . 1958 (which discusses the course for the United States in a 
changing world), Decisions . . . 1959 (which discusses the reshaping of our 
foreign policy amid revolutions), and Decisions . . . 1960 (which discusses 
United States foreign policy, its ideals and realities). 

Books which concern our problems at home are appearing more and 
more on lists for young people. In this category are An Epitaph for Dixie 
by Harry Ashmore, Stride Toward Freedom by Martin Luther King, and, 
by Lester Velie, Labor U.S.A., which takes a candid look at unions and 
their leaders. 

Introspective books about America by Americans and books about the 
United States by people of other countries are of interest to young people. 
In this group are books such as Alistair Cooke’s One Man’s America, an 
Englishman’s view of the United States; Luigi Barzini’s Americans Are 
Alone in the World, an Italian journalist’s sketch of Americans as the 
Europeans see us; and Look at the U.S.A. by the editors of Look Magazine. 
Another type in this same general area is the book interpreting the im- 
mediate past, such as Frederick Allen’s The Big Change: America .. . 
1900-1950, and the same author's informal history of the 1920's, Only 
Yesterday. 


Greater Interest in People 


Although many of the greater and greater numbers of Americans 
visiting other countries have only the passing interest of the casual tourist, 
an increasing number of travelers are interested in the people and their 
problems. The world has shrunk and Americans are accepting new neigh- 
bors. Recent adult books recommended for young people reflect these 
facts. They reveal more about people and politics, with less safari and 
Eiffel Tower. Some good stories still arouse the spirit of adventure in 
young people with tales of treks across Africa, but there are also books 
such as Camara Laye’s The Dark Child, an account of African family life 
through the sensitive autobiography of a boy from French Guinea, and 
John Wile’s The Moon To Play With, a Bantu boy’s troubled encounter 
with the white man’s civilization. Modern Africa’s problems are presented 
in Edmund Stevens’ North Africa Powder Keg, an ace reporter’s appraisal 
of one of the world’s top danger spots, and books by John Gunther and 
Alan Paton. Politics and people are also stressed in recent adult publica- 
tions on Russia and China that are recommended for young people. 
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An increasing number of good books are available on the countries 
making the news today. ‘the New York list for 1951 shows 16 books on 
Africa—25, are on the 1960 list. Thirteen books on China are included on 
the 1951 list—2o on the 1960 list. For Russia the list shows a decrease of 
two books from 1951 to 1960, but this probably shows a lack of reputable 
books, not a lack of interest in the country. With the birth of Israel came 
several excellent books. As might be expected, fewer books on the Nether- 
lands, Ireland, and the Balkans are included. 





Focus on UN Accomplishments 


As the United Nations has grown in age and stature, books on the UN 
have become more vital. Earlier books necessarily stressed the purpose, 
structure, and function of the UN. More recently the focus is on what 
the UN is doing and accomplishing and on the “human” aspects of this 
great organization. The past few years have brought readers Arthur Good- 
friend’s What Can a Man Do?, an account of the ways in which the UN 
and technical experts have helped individuals and their villages in the 
Far East and Near East; Trygve Lie’s In the Cause of Peace, the story 
of what happened in the UN while Lie was secretary general; Katherine 
Shippen’s The Pool of Knowledge, which stresses examples of UN tech- 
nical assistance in underdeveloped countries; Harold Courlander’s Ride 
with the Sun, a book of folk tales and stories from countries of the UN; 
Phyllis Whitney’s novel, The Highest Dream, about a girl who is a guide 
at the UN; and Robert Bartlett’s They Stand Invincible, about the men 
who are reshaping our world. 

Let us hope we will get better books which bring the drama of the 
UN to young people. Perhaps publishers will get books on current world 
topics off the press faster to give young people the real significance behind 
the current problems usually reported so sketchily and sometimes so sen- 
sationally in our mass media of communication. 

In the science field, more and more excellent books are available for 
the potential scientist and for the young adult who does not have a con- 
suming interest in science but who may be stimulated by the drama of 
the aerospace age. 

For the science student who has an eye on a future career in the field 
and who at present may have science-centered hobbies, there are books 
such as N. E. Howard’s Standard Handbook for Telescope Making; 
Jerome Meyer’s Fun with Mathematics; the Beeler and Branley books, 
Experiments in Chemistry, More Experiments in Science, and Experi- 
ments With a Microscope; and Wolfgang Schroeder’s Practical Astron- 
omy, which gives directions for the construction of simple instruments 
along with their use; Harry Zarchy’s Using Electronics, a book of things 
to make; Raymond Yate’s Atomic Experiments for Boys; and Constance 
Reid’s From Zero to Infinity, a book describing what makes numbers in- 
teresting. 
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Books which give the young scientist guidance include: Philip Pol- 
lack’s Careers and Opportunities in Science and Your Career in Physics, 
and O. A. Battista’s The Challenge of Chemistry. In addition to the 
numerous biographies which inspire our youth to scientific endeavors, 
there are Willy Ley’s Engineers’ Dreams; Fred Hoyle’s Frontiers of 
Astronomy; the Scientific American Reader, which contains articles by 
leading scientists on new developments in many fields; and Lloyd Motz’s 
This Is Astronomy, dealing with current theories and discoveries. 


Science Books 


Better books are being written for the general readers, many of whom 
realize the importance of understanding science for fuller living in today’s 
world and many of whom must take certain required courses in science. 
A young person gains more practical knowledge of geometry by reading 
Anthony Ravielli’s An Adventure in Geometry. Germaine and Arthur 
Beiser’s Physics for Everybody describes the basic laws and applications 
of physics. Frank Ross’s Superpower is the story of atomic energy. The 
Bendicks’ Television Works Like This is a good introduction to television, 
and Herman Schneider and Jeane Bendick’s Everyday Weather and How 
It Works is an easy-to-read book on meteorology. 

The new frontiers of science are stimulating more interest in all 
fields of science. The total number of science books on the New York 
list has more than doubled since 1950. Certain sciences or branches of 
science, such as mathematics, exploration of space, astronomy, and elec- 
tronics, are now listed in separate categories. On the 1960 New York list, 
there are 15 books under mathematics and 14 under electronics. ‘The 
number in the field of archaeology has grown from 5 in 1952 to 13 in 1960. 

Not only has the number of science books increased, but most of them 
are better written and more adequately illustrated. They are written in 
the language young people can understand and contain many visual tech- 
niques to supplement the text. 

Young people are demanding more maturity in their reading and 
especially in their fiction. Books about teenagers living in a separate 
teenage world have lost appeal, particularly for the young person of 
senior high-school age. They want more depth and realism. ‘The boys are 
quite willing for the hero in a war story to be killed, and the girls will 
read a book about a girl who gets jilted. Modern adult fiction with local 
or foreign settings attracts more teenage readers. The good junior novel 
is still popular, but it is probably being read more extensively by the 
younger teenagers. Boys are still interested in sports stories, war stories, 
science fiction, and novels about the future. The quality and quantity of 
war stories have been encouraging, but the lack of good adult sports novels 
suitable for young people is very noticeable. 

Other current trends in books are discernible. More and better books 
on hobbies, cars, pets, etc., may be due partly to the young adults’ im- 
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proved financial status. A well-known market research organization has 
stated that allowances and earnings of the teenager reach nine billion 
dollars a year. He can afford more hobbies and books on his hobbies. 

The areas of the dance, drama, poetry, music, and art are represented 
more by “how to” books and better ones on career guidance. Many new 
titles on modern music, poetry, drama, and art have been published with 
increasing numbers of good books in the area of appreciation. 

Perhaps the interest in books on mountain climbing has declined since 
the publication of Annapurna. This could be partly due to the fact that 
none of the recent authors has been able to express his experience in 
writing with the beauty and excitment that Maurice Herzog did. Books 
on diving continue to be popular and there are many new ones on tech- 
niques and accounts of personal adventures under the water. Despite the 
emphasis on aerospace, seafaring books still attract wide interest. The 
New York list of 1960 has sixteen more books in this category than did 
the 1951 list. New ones include those on the atomic submarine—Brock 
Yate’s Destroyers and Destroyermen and Jan de Hartog’s A Sailor’s Life. 
In the general area of exploration, several recent publications describe 
spelunking and exploring the polar regions. 

I could not end this talk on recent trends in books for young people 
without an appeal to librarians and publishers to capitalize on the worth- 
while trends and to be more influential in creating and stimulating them. 
In the field of fiction we know there are a limited number of modern 
novels for young people. We also know there is a need for them. We are 
aware of the influence of good fiction which shows teenage characters 
growing out of adolescence and accepting their adult responsibilities— 
novels that deal with contemporary social problems, standards of be- 
havior, and values for living mature lives. We have a few good books in 
this field, but how many copies of Big Doc’s Girl, Of Human Bondage, 
Winter Wheat, The Hell Bent Kid, Two by Two, and Mrs. Mike, and 
other such novels are available to your young adults? 


Boys and Love Stories 


I sincerely believe we have missed an opportunity if we think that 
boys are not interested in love stories. They are not interested in the love 
stories written for girls. It takes two to make a marriage, and few authors 
talk to the young men about love. James Summers is one of the few in the 
junior novel field. Perhaps more books are not published in this area 
because librarians and teachers tell editors that boys are not interested 
in love stories. And perhaps boys are not interested in love stories because 
95 per cent of them are written for a feminine audience. Young men as 
well as young women will read about love, and this should be encouraged 
with more novels about love that have a masculine appeal. As Mrs. Robert 
Henrey says in her autobiography Madeleine Grown Up, “our whole 
business is getting ourselves loved.” 
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We need more autobiographies and biographies for young people in 
which the authors express the “guts” of living, as Carl Sandburg does in 
Always the Young Strangers. We have many humorous light books in the 
biography field which are excellent, but few in which the author writes 
with such depth and fascination about his young adult years as Carl Sand- 
burg does. Few of the teenager’s hopes, dreams, problems, or situations 
are omitted from Sandburg’s discussion. 

To keep up with the reading interests of young people of today, one 
must keep up with the world itself. One needs to know and like young 
people, and one needs to be aware of their interests and the books being 
published that will appeal to these interests. One needs to buy quality in 
quantity, because, as you know, there are teenagers everywhere. 





Do You Collect Valuable Property? 


Henry Huggins didn’t really mean to collect guppies. It just sort of 
happened because he couldn’t resist a bargain. Eddie Wilson, however, 
was a born collector, bringing home stray animals, all kinds of signs, and 
other interesting bits of valuable property his father called junk. 

Many librarians share Eddie’s enthusiasm for collecting. ‘Their ‘“‘valu- 
able property” consists of the book association items they use to add inter- 
est to displays, story hours, and book talks. They range in price from 
ten-cent-store items to the more costly authentic book characters. Part 
of the fun of collecting is the search for, and the finding of, some object 
that is just right for a favorite book. 

The following list of book association items was first prepared a num- 
ber of years ago to use with a display at a Mountain-Plains Library Asso- 
ciation meeting. Compilers of the list and owners of the valuable property 
in the display were Ruth Gagliardo, Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
director of library service; Crystal McNally, coordinator of elementary 
school libraries in Wichita, and Frances Sullivan, Wichita City Library. 
The list has been revised and brought up to date. If you have additional 
suggestions for materials available, please send them to Miss Sullivan. 


AUTHENTIC Book CHARACTERS Books, Inc., 746 Madison Ave., New 
Alice in Wonderland figures: Alice, White York 21, N. Y. 
Rabbit, Mad Hatter, Duchess, Red Beatrix Potter figures: Peter Rabbit, Tom 
Queen, White Queen, Herald. Kitten, etc. China figures, $4.50 each; 
Painted, double-faced wooden fig- bronze figures, $5.00 each. 
ures with jointed arms and _ legs. Order from: Frederick Warne & 
Made in England. $2.75 each, plus Co., Inc., 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 
25¢ postage for one figure. 10, N. Y. 


Order from: Wakefield-Young de Angeli dolls: Hannah, Elin, Lydia, 
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Suzanne, $5.50 each; Polish dolls, 
$6.50 each. 

Order from: Mrs. Edward Rygle- 
wicz, 719 Belardley Ave., Bristol, Pa. 
Humpty Dumpty: Soft cloth toy, $3.75 

plus postage (east of Denver 45¢; 
west of Denver 50¢). 
Order from: Berea College Student 
Industries, Berea, Ky. 
Little Women: Amy, Beth, Meg, and Jo. 
$10.00 each or $35.00 for the set. 
Order from: Kimport Dolls, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 
Pinocchio. Wooden, 7 inches tall, $1.00. 
Order from: Kimport Dolls, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 
Winnie -the-Pooh figures: Winnie -the- 
Pooh, $7.00; Piglet, $4.00; Kanga and 
Roo, $9.00; Eeyore, Tigger, Heffa- 
lump, $6.00 each; Rabbit, Owl, $5.50 
each. 

Order from: Wakefield-Young 
Books, Inc., 746 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y, 


ANIMAL CHARACTERS 


Steiff’s miniature animals cover the field 
from beaver to walrus, range in size 
from g inches to 614 inches, and in 
price from $1.75 to $3.25. Larger 
models available. 

Catalog from: North America—B. 
B. & C., 315 West oth St., Los An- 
geles, 15, Cal. Order from: Marshall 
Field & Co., ‘Toy Dept., Chicago, Ill. 


‘TYPE CHARACTERS 
Circus Clown: Steiff toy, 51% inches, $2.50; 
814, inches, $4.75. 
Order from Marshall Field & Co., 
Toy Dept., Chicago, Ill. 
Dwarf: Steiff toy, 5 inches, $2.50; 714 
inches, $4.75. 
Order from Marshall Field & Co., 
Toy Dept., Chicago, III. 
Leprechaun: Cloth toy, $2.75 plus post- 
age, 35¢. 
Order from Berea College Stu- 
dent Industries, Berea, Ky. 
Tomte: Small, $3.50; large, $8.50. 
Order from Swedish Gift Shop, g8 
South 11th, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Troll: $1.00. 
Order from Swedish Gift Shop, 98 
South 11th, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OTHER Book ASSOCIATION ITEMS 


Beatrix Potter nursery frieze. 3 sections. 
$1.00 per set. 

Beatrix Potter characters: Peter Rabbit, 
Jemima Puddle Duck, Tom Kitten, 
Squirrel Nutkin, 35¢ each. Enlarged 
pictures, set of 4, $1.40. 

Order both the above from Fred- 
erick Warne & Co., Inc., 210 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Children’s map of London. 85¢. 

Order from Frederick Warne & Co., 
Inc., 210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
Mn. ¥. 

Historical map of England and Wales. 
$1.50. 

Order from Frederick Warne & Co., 
Inc., 210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Dinosaurs. Metal models. Trachodon, 3 
inches long, $1.25; Brontosaurus, 8 
inches long, $4.00; Corythosaurus, 3 
inches long, $1.25, all postpaid. 

Order from The American Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th, New York, 24, N. Y. 

Battledores. ‘The Horse, Friendship. 50¢ 
each. 

Order from the Horn Book, Inc., 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Colonial Horn Book. $2.00. 

Order from The Horn Book, Inc., 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

United Nations Flag. Silk, 4 by 6 inches, 
with stand. 50¢. 

United Nations Scarfs: Flags and peoples, 
capitals of the world. $1.50 small; 
$3.25 large. Shipping charge, 35¢ 
minimum. 

Order both the above from Souve- 
nir Shop, United Nations, New York 
ay, N.Y. 


CSD Proposed 
Bylaw Change 


The CSD Board of Directors recom- 
mends that Article VII Section 1 of 
CSD Bylaws be amended to add to the 
Standing Committees the following com- 
mittees: Activities, Aurianne Award, Book 
Re-evaluation, Magazine Evaluation, Mel- 
cher Scholarship, Selection of Foreign 
Children’s Books, and Wilder Award. 
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Captioned Films for the Deaf 


ParriciA BLAIR Cory, Librarian, and CLARENCE D. O’CONNoR, Super- 
intendent, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City. 


A loss of hearing in any degree creates problems. The problems multiply 
with the severity of the loss and affect not only the one who has the handi- 
cap, but also those who come in contact with him. These may be educa- 
tional, social, or economic in nature, but, whatever their nature may be, 
any loss of hearing, dependent upon its severity, will adversely affect our 
ability to communicate. 

Communication is used here in the basic sense of our ability to use 
language, whether receptively through hearing and reading, or expres- 
sively through speech and writing. Even the communication skills of 
those who may be classified as “hard of hearing” who, with effective 
hearing aids, will basically be able to acquire communication through 
hearing, will be affected, but not so seriously as will the “deaf.” These 
latter are those who were either born deaf or who became deaf before 
normal communication skills were established, or who experienced a 
severe loss of hearing after these skills had been acquired, 

For this group, the major receptive communication medium will 
always be sight, namely, through lip reading and reading. Of course, 
under certain conditions and with an audience limited to those who 
acquire facility in this field of communication, the adult congenitally 
deaf may also communicate through finger spelling and signs, but, in 
general, the deaf will be required to “receive” through lip reading or 
through reading. 

Prior to the advent of sound motion pictures, the deaf had available 
a rich source of educational and cultural growth in captioned silent pic- 
tures and film strips. Sound movies gradually displaced these. This “black- 
out” or “sound-out” created a serious vacuum for the deaf, both educa- 
tionally and culturally, and has disturbed not only them, but those 
professionals most directly concerned with their welfare and happiness. 

One of the first efforts to restore to the deaf films carrying captions 
which visually documented the story was an experiment carried on at the 
Lexington School shortly after the end of World War IL by Dr. Ross 
Hamilton, then the assistant to the superintendent. Dr. Hamilton typed 
captions telling the story of a film depicting the life of Alexander Graham 
Bell and mounted these on glass slides. He then flashed these upon the 
screen from a second projector. The picture had been projected onto the 
screen from a separate projector, and, by hand manipulation, synchro- 
nized the captions with the picture story. Although the process was cum- 
bersome and difficult to control, the results were most gratifying. The 
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deaf children who viewed the productions got much more out of the 
picture than they ever had before. 

‘This experiment was observed by Dr. E. B. Boatner, superintendent 
of the American School for the Deaf, at West Hartford, Connecticut, and 
he was struck with its great possibilities. After discussion with others in 
the field of the deaf, he sought ways and means of carrying on a pilot 
project to prove the value of captioning films for a larger audience of the 
deaf, which would include adults as well as school-age chidren, and which 
would provide entertainment and cultural and educational material. 

In 1951, the project was launched through grants from the Hartford 
Junior League and contributions from private sources, and Captioned 
Films for the Deaf, Inc. was in business. In the next six years, more than 
twenty feature-length sound films were captioned and distributed on a 
rotating schedule to schools and adult groups for the deaf all over the 
United States. he response of the deaf viewers was universally enthusias- 
tic, and it soon became apparent that the limited efforts of Captioned 
Films for the Deaf, Inc., would not be sufficient to meet the indicated 
need for captioned material. 


Support for Captioned Films 


Investigation of possible sources of broader financial support led to 
a study of the “Talking Books for the Blind” program sponsored by the 
Library of Congress which, under public law 71-787, provides for the dis- 
tribution of this special material by public libraries throughout the 
country. The service parallel was obvious, for captioned films could pro- 
vide the same educational and cultural outlets for the deaf through sight 
that talking books provide for the blind through hearing. The first at- 
tempt in 1957 to establish a federally supported Captioned Films program 
failed, but the second attempt in 1958 was successful, largely brought 
about through the efforts of Dr. Boatner and Graham Anthony, one of his 
trustees, with the help of others in the field of the deaf, and with the 
constructive guidance of Mary Switzer of the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Dr. Seerley Reid of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Accordingly, Public Law 85-go5, authorizes the secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to establish a Captioned Films for the Deaf program 
and to spend up to $250,000.00 annually for this purpose. 

The pilot group, Captioned Films for the Deaf, Inc., dissolved the 
corporation in 1960 and donated its library of captioned films to the 
newly created federal Captioned Films agency, and to these a dozen or 
more new titles have been added. ‘The expansion of the program will, of 
course, be geared to the demand for captioned material emanating from 
the schools and clubs for the deaf throughout the country. It would ap- 
pear, from scanty statistics, that the demand will be great. In the last 
eight months of 1960, for example, over 28,000 deaf adults and school 
children viewed captioned films in 259 showings through distributions 
made by the newly created federal office. 
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What should the librarian working in a public library know about 
Captioned Films for the Deaf? 

Just as he should be knowledgeable about the wealth of specially 
prepared materials made available by the federal government for the 
blind, so should he also know that Captioned Films exist. As part of the 
information service to the public, he should know that these 16 mm films 
are available for borrowing without charge from the Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
The films are loaned to groups of eight or more deaf persons and must 
be shown without admission charges. 


Lists of Titles Available 


The Captioned Films office supplies lists of the titles available upon 
written request. Nearly forty titles are currently in circulation throughout 
the United States, and more will be added each year. Those already 
captioned include such motion pictures as Walt Disney’s Beaver Valley, 
Dumbo, The Living Desert, Lorna Doone, Treasure Island, and Silent 
World. 

Libraries which have meeting rooms and equipment for showing 
films, or libraries which regularly give group service to children, young 
people, and adults could also render service to the deaf by permitting 
groups of the deaf to use their facilities for showing captioned films. 

Librarians who have families of deaf patrons living in their communi- 
ties, or those in libraries which may serve nearby schools for the deaf, or 
adult club groups, can be of great assistance in disseminating information 
about the Captioned Films service. Since communication is sometimes 
difficult for the deaf, it follows that it is difficult for them to secure reli- 
able information about materials and services which are remote from 
their local communities. Information and assistance from a local public 
library could be extremely valuable to deaf children, their parents, and 
their teachers in the following specific areas: Where captioned films may 
be obtained, how they may be borrowed, what titles are available, and 
where and how they may be shown in the local community. 


AASL Plans Varied 


Program for Cleveland 


May Hill Arbuthnot, teacher, author, 
and well-known specialist in children’s 
literature, will be the speaker at the state 
assembly breakfast Friday morning. Her 
subject will be the “Heart of Heroes.” 

A gala “Evening of Fun” is being 
planned for Wednesday evening. The lead- 
ers of the festivities will be Margaret E. 


An interesting and varied program has 
been arranged for AASL during the Cleve- 
land ALA Conference in July. Dr. Carson 
McGuire, director of the Human Talent 


Research project at the University of 
Texas, will speak Wednesday morning on 
“Human Talent and the Librarian,” and 
Alice Brooks McGuire will lead the dis- 
cussion. 
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Mulac and Marian S. Holmes, of Recrea- 
tion Consultant Service, Inc., in Cleveland. 

Consult the May issues of ALA Bul- 
letin and School Libraries for details of the 
AASL program. 
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“Books and book discussions” were re- 
quested by members for Cleveland ALA 
Conference, and that is just what the 
YASD program is to be, Hannah Hunt, 
YASD president, announces, The theme of 
the Young Adult Services Division pro- 
gram on Tuesday, July 11, from 8:30 a.m. 
until noon will be “Young Adults Read 
for Ideas and Deeper Meaning.” This pro- 
gram will emphasize reading guidance of 
mature young people of high school and 
junior college age. 

Frances Grim, Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland, who is program chair- 
man, says the Wooster College program 
on general reading, “Introduction to Lib- 
eral Studies for College Freshmen,” will be 
presented by Dr. William Taeusch, dean 
of the college. Then will follow a morn- 
ing of the most exciting first-hand book 
discussions ever tried by the division. 

The books listed on page 44 will be 
the subject of the discussions at tables 
of ten, with high school and young adult 
librarians as leaders. Implications for high 
school young people of such programs as 
that described by Dr. ‘Taeusch and the dis- 
covery and rediscovery of books for use 
with mature young people will be the 
approaches to the book discussions. The 
lists for each table have been planned to 
include a wide diversity of ideas and to 
provide books whose introduction to 
young adults may be in terms of ideas 
rather than of plot or of trite comments. 








At the ClevelajLA 


Young Adult Services Division Program 


The program plan requires advance as- 
signments to tables so that the list of 
books to be discussed at each can be sent 
out in time to provide opportunity for re- 
reading the books. To receive a table as- 
signment and the lists of books to be dis- 
cussed, send in the form at the bottom of 
this page (or a request incorporating the 
same information) as soon as possible, 
preferably now. 

After table discussions, the general dis- 
cussion will be led by Ruth Warncke, 
Western Reserve University, School of Li- 
brary Science, 

YASD booth in the ALA professional 
center will display the books on the list. 
Also discussion assignments will be made 
there for those who had not requested 
them in advance. 

The Tuesday afternoon YASD business 
and membership meeting will include 
news of significant division projects and 
committee activities, a proposed plan for 
evaluating new magazines, discussion con- 
cerning a possible African project similar 
to the Asia project, new cooperation with 
the 4H Club program, and a dial-a-book 
idea for introducing books through one- 
or two-minute prerecorded taped book 
talks. 

Return this coupon to YASD Office, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11. After June 26 
send to Miss Frances Grim, Cuyahoga 
County Library, 1150 W. 3rd St., Cleve- 
land. 13. 


YASD DISCUSSION PROGRAM 
REGISTRATION 


I shall attend YASD program in Cleveland, July 11, 8:30 a.m. to noon. 


Name_ 





Position 


Please send my table assignment 


dress) __ 

















, 


ela A Conference 


Children’s Services Division Program 


For CSD the Cleveland Conference be- 
gins on July 5 with the pre-conference in- 
stitute which CSD, ASD, and Western Re- 
serve University are sponsoring on “The 
Adult in a Child’s World: the Library’s 
Potential for Service.” More about that 
on page 70. 

“The Flow of Children’s Books from 
Country to Country” is the theme of the 
division program scheduled on Monday 
evening, July 10. Elizabeth Burr, CSD 
president, announces that Margaret Mc- 
Elderry, editor of children’s books at Har- 
court, Brace and World, will describe the 
editor’s opportunities, problems, and_ re- 
sponsibilities in choosing foreign  chil- 
dren’s books for publication in the United 
States. Dr. Datus C. Smith Jr., president 
of Franklin Publications, will discuss 
selection of U. S. children’s books for 
translation and publication for readers of 
Arabic, Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and other 
Eastern languages. Further CSD activities 
to facilitate the international flow of chil- 
dren’s books will be described by Virginia 
Haviland, Boston Public Libravy. 

CSD business and membership meeting 
on Monday afternoon will describe divi- 
sion cooperation in programs of several 
other national organizations—the Good 
Reading for Youth Project of the Jaycees, 
the rural book box program of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, and an interna- 
tional understanding program of the 
Camp Fire Girls. Discussion will explore 


what lists and what promotion activities 
are most desired by members. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Awards din- 
ner Tuesday, July 11, at 7:30 in the Pick- 
Carter hotel Rainbow Room will be as 
lovely a dinner as the division has ever 
had. It will honor Scott O’Dell for his 
book Island of the Blue Dolphins (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) and Nicolas Sidjakov for his 
illustrations for Baboushka and the Three 
Kings by Ruth Robbins (Parnassus Press). 
Tickets at $7.50 each can be obtained by 
sending check or money order to Adeline 
Corrigan, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Burr announces that the pub- 
lishers of the Newbery and Caldecott 
medal books have been willing to forego 
a reception for the winners and thus make 
an opportunity for a very special CSD 
tea. The party will honor the two 1961 
medal winners and will be in special 
recognition of the children’s book editors 
of those publishing houses which have 
had books included in the last ten years 
on the annual CSD Notable Children’s 
Books lists or on its predecessor, the list 
of Distinguished Children’s Books. It 
will be held Wednesday, July 12, from 
4:30 to 6:00 p.m, in the Cleveland Room 
of the Cleveland Hotel. Tickets are $1.25, 
each, 

Send check or money order now to Ruth 
Hadlow, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land 14. 


RESERVATION FOR CSD TEA 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30-6:00 P.M. 


Please send me__ 
order) for _ 


Name 


_tickets at $1.25 each. Enclosed is check (or money 





Position_ 


Send tickets to me at (address) __ 





Date_ 




















ry é A wonderful book 
for young adults 


DOGS 


Lm INTY LIFE 


by Louts L. VINE, D.v.M. with Ina Forbus 





Young people who own a dog (or have always wanted one) 
will be fascinated by this veterinarian’s tales of the many 
remarkable dogs he has come to know. And at the same 
time they will learn to understand and care for their own 
pets better. 


“This must surely be dog’s best friend ‘Telling All—from 
Seeing Eye dogs to spoiled and pampered pets, from acci- 
dents to personality quirks, from birth to death—in a 
kindly, kennelside manner.”—viRGINIA KIRKUS. $4.50 


More fine reading for young adults 





RENATA TEBALDI 


The Woman and the 
Diva 


by Vicror Serorr. The intimate 
story of “one of the most ac- 
claimed divas in the world today 
... Young people will admire her 
incentive and achievement.’’—vir- 
GINIA KIRKUS. Illustrated. $4.00 


BLUE FIRE 


by Puyturs A. WuHitnry. A van- 
ished diamond of immense value 
creates exciting suspense and mys- 
tery for a young American girl in 
South Africa. $4.50 


Appleton-(entury (rafts 


35 West 32nd Street, N. Y. 1 
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Books by 


Alice E. Goudey 


“Your nature study books for children are a 
splendid contribution to the promotion of a warm 
and sympathetic interest in natural phenomena. 
—CHAUNCEY D. LEAKE, President, American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sciences 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Adrienne Adams 
THE DAY WE SAW THE SUN 
COME UP 


Captures the child’s wonder and joy 
in his world and answers his questions. 
Ages 5-9 May $2.95 

HOUSES FROM THE SEA 


“This picture-story book about shells 
is by far the best on the subject... 
highly recommended.” 
—Library Journal Ages 5-9 $2.95 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
Paul Brown 
DANNY BOY 


“Easy-to-read text and cheery pony 
pictures.”—Booklist Ages 5-9 $2.25 
JUPITER AND THE CATS 


“A funny dog story .. . will delight 
both picture book age and beginning 
readers.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Ages 5-9 $2.25 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
Garry MacKenzie 
* HERE COME THE BEES! 


“An eye-appealing book . . Recom- 
mended.”—Library Journal 


* HERE COME THE BEARS! 


“The pictures . . . and simple text 
make this an interesting as well as 
informative book.”—Saturday Review 


* HERE COME THE BEAVERS! 
“A particularly interesting addition 


to the ‘Here Come’ series.”—Horn 
Book 


” 





* HERE COME THE DEER! 


“Information . . . checked by the gen- 
eral curator-emeritus of the NY 
Zoological Society is supported by 
realistic ideas.”—Library Journal 


* HERE COME THE ELEPHANTS! 


“. . . this book about African and 
Asian elephants in their native hab- 
itat is interesting and accurate.” 
—Library Journal 


* HERE COME THE LIONS! 


“Young children will enjoy this in- 
formative easy-to-read book . . . Rec- 
ommended.”—Library Journal 


* HERE COME THE RACCOONS! 


“The cycle of the raccoon, his habits, 
his enemies are presented in an ap- 
pealing and intimate manner.” 
—Virginia Kirkus 


* HERE COME THE SEALS! 


“A detailed and accurate account of 
the life cycles and natural habitats of 
fur seals and harp seals.” 

—Library Journal 


* HERE COME THE WHALES! 


“Covers the Atlantic blue whales... 
sperm whales of the Pacific, and 
briefly, other species. . . Recom- 
mended for general purchase.” 
—Library Journal 


* HERE COME THE WILD DOGS! 


“Clear print, easy-to-read-and-under- 
stand text with plenty of appealing 
drawings.” 

—Christian Science Monitor 


@ AGES 6-10 @ $2.50 EACH 


All these books are bound with Scribner Durable Binding. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - 


NEW YORK 








Read for Deeper Meanings 


Frances Grim, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland, Program Chair- 
man for the Young Adult Services Division for the Cleveland Confer- 
ence of ALA, announces an exciting book discussion program for the 
Tuesday morning meeting of July 11. 


Over fifty provocative books for mature high school readers have been 
chosen for the ideas which they offer a discriminating reader. In the in- 
formal atmosphere of the small group, librarians will discuss a small num- 
ber of the books listed below. Pre-registration for this program will give 
the participant an opportunity to re-read the books assigned to his table 
and insure a stimulating discussion. (Registration form on page 40.) 


Amrine, Michael—The Great Decision 

Anderson, Marian—My Lord, What a 
Morning 

Arnold, Elliot—Blood Brother 

Arnow, H. L.—The Dollmaker 

Barnes, E. W.—The Man Who Lived 
Twice 

Bartholomew, Carol—My 
Seventeen Rooms 

Bowen, C. D.—Yankee From Olympus 

Bowles, Cynthia—At Home in India 

Buck, Pearl—My Several Worlds 

Cather, W. S.—My Antonia 

Chase, M. E—The Lovely Ambition 

Coatsworth, E. J—The White Room 

Conrad, Joseph—Lord Jim 

Conton, William—The African 

Cousins, Norman—Dr. Schweitzer of 
Lambaréné 

Cronin, A. J—The Keys of the King- 
dom 

Curie, Eve—Madam Curie 

Dooley, Thomas A.—The Edge of To- 
morrow 

Dreiser, Theodore—An American Trag- 
edy 

Eliot, George—Adam Bede 

Ferber, Edna—So Big 

Fisher, D. F.—The Bent Twig 

Fleming, T. J—Now We Are Enemies 

Frank, Pat—Alas, Babylon 

Gann, E. K.—Fate Is the Hunter 

Goodfriend, Arthur—Rice Roots 

Hansberry, Lorraine—A Raisin in the 
Sun 


Heart Has 
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Hardy, Thomas—Return of the Native 

Hemingway, Ernest—The Old Man and 
the Sea 

Hersey, J. R.—A Single Pebble 

Hoover, J. E.—Masters of Deceit 

Koh, Taiwon—The Bitter Fruit of Kom- 
Pawi 

Lansing, 
Voyage 

Lederer, W. J—The Ugly American 

Lee, Harper—To Kill a Mockingbird 

Lewis, Sinclair—Arrowsmith 

Maugham, W. S.—Of Human Bondage 

Miers, E. S—Why Did This Have To 
Happen? 

Morris, Edita—The Flowers of Hiro- 
shima 

Mulvihill, William—The Sands of Kala- 
hari 

Opie, June—Over My Dead Body 

Orwell, George—Animal Farm 

Packard, V. O.—The Waste Makers 

Paton, Alan—Cry, the Beloved Country 

Rélvaag, O. E.—Giants in the Earth 

Ruark, Robert—The Old Man and the 
Boy 

Sinclair, U. B—The Jungle 

Steinbeck, John—The Pearl 

Stuart, Jesse—The Thread That Runs 
So True 

Terasaki, G. H.—Bridge to the Sun 

Tranter, N. G.—The Stone 

Walker, Mildred—Winter Wheat 

Yates, Elizabeth—The Lighted Heart 


Alfred—Shackleton’s Valiant 
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Jaycees Harmonize with CSD 


Mary ELIZABETH LEDLIE, Coordinator of Work with Children, Toledo 
(Ohio) Public Library, Chairman, Jaycees Advisory Committee, CSD. 


“Hey there, you with the stars in.your eyes!” Have you been searching 
for a new approach to stimulate your community to a greater awareness 
of the importance of good reading for children? Look no further! Here 
is an exciting project planned and sponsored by an enthusiastic, energetic 
group which has a natural tie-in with school and public libraries. 

Do you have a Junior Chamber of Commerce in your town? How 
much do you know about their activities? ‘They have both local and 
nationally approved projects for promotion; one of the latter is their 
“Good Reading for Youth” program. Here is the interesting story of how 
it was started as told by Harold Neiman, director of education for the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce and president of the Akron, 
Ohio, Jaycees. You no doubt will be as amazed as I that it took only the 
concern of a few to bring about this nation-wide plan. 

“Good Reading for Youth” originated almost four years ago with 
William Worrell, formerly an Akron Jaycee. He attended a book fair 
with his son and was disturbed about the quality of the exhibit. The titles 
had been selected by the department head of a local store and included 
both paperbacks and remainder titles as well as random selections from 
the store stock. The book fair was conducted primarily as a PTA fund- 
raising project with the educational importance of good books relegated 
to one of the minor considerations. 

It was Worrell’s thought that any exhibit of books to which children 
and parents were exposed should offer a professional selection of the finest 
available books with emphasis on quality rather than quantity or profit. 

Through the Children’s Book Council, he obtained the addresses of 
the leading publishers and attempted to interest them in cooperation on 
a quality exhibit. A few publishers encouraged him, but the majority were 
interested only in promotion of their complete line. It was necessary for 
Worrell to form a wholesale distributing company in an effort to con- 
vince some of them of his faith in the project. A group of former Akron 
Jaycees joined together to found Pilgrim Book Society. A list of good 
available books was developed, and several test exhibits were conducted 
in Ohio. Despite the fact that the Ohio Junior Chamber of Commerce 
became interested in the project, (and later endorsed it on a state-wide 
basis), a number of the publishers felt the best books would not neces- 
sarily be the best sellers. 

The project, with the help of the Ohio Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
was further expanded to include a community-wide plan for emphasis 
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on better books for children as well as an exhibit. Cooperation between 
both public and school librarians and Ohio Jaycees was encouraged. 

In March, 1960, the Ohio Jaycees presented the project to the national 
directors and the executive committee of the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Tulsa, Oklahoma. The project won their endorse- 
ment and is now sponsored jointly by them and Pilgrim Book Society on 
a national basis. The National Educational Chairman of the USJCC was 
assigned the project and subsequently asked for the cooperation and 
assistance of the Children’s Services Division of the ALA. The request 
was made because of the pressing need for professional assistance in select- 
ing the four hundred titles for the exhibit list, and for suggestions for the 
improvement of the over-all project as well as for cooperation between 
Jaycee locals and school and public librarians. 

The assistance of CSD-ALA was extended and the newly formed Jaycee 
Advisory Committee, under the direction of Mary Elizabeth Ledlie, 
Toledo Public Library, met with Jaycee leaders of the project at the 
Midwinter meeting of ALA in Chicago. A sub-committee, under the 
leadership of Virginia Goddard, Akron Public Library, was formed to 
review the existing exhibit list and upgrade it to the highest possible level. 
Additions and deletions are now under way to develop the list into one of 
the finest professionally selected lists available. The ALA-CSD committee 
also made several recommendations for improvement of the program, and 
all were adopted. This included changes in the USJCC brochure that is 
issued to locals and revision of Pilgrim’s brochure, Blueprint for A Book 
Fair. 

The basic purpose of the project is to expose children and their par- 
ents to the best in books the year around. The project also involves sug- 
gestions and methods for improved reading habits on a community-wide 
basis. These include: story hours; library tours and visits; family reading 
aloud; radio and television publicity on reading; and book fairs, The 
newly revised list of four hundred outstanding books for children will 
serve as a basis for 1961-62 circulating exhibits. Particular stress will be 
placed on the use of the exhibits among the Jaycee locals serving small 
and rural communities where books are not readily available. The exhibits 
will also be available to any community (with or without Jaycees), and 
schools and PTA’s that conduct book fairs. 

As “Good Reading for Youth” continues to gain recognition, it is 
Worrell’s hope that some of the more reluctant publishers will appreciate 
the merit of the exhibits and extend cooperation whether they have one 
title on the list or ten. The National Education Chairman of USJCC 
would ultimately like to see an exhibit available for each of the fifty states. 

Certainly book fairs are on the increase, and this will be healthy edu- 
cational growth, if, through the cooperation of all, the emphasis is on 
exhibiting the best books for children rather than on how much money 
can be raised by the sponsoring organization. 

Surely we should take advantage of this opportunity to work with a 
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group of community-minded young men, many of whom are parents of 
the young children we wish to reach. (There are bachelors, too, ladies.) 
Think what the cooperation and strength of this group could be for the 
passing of a library bond issue. Let’s begin now with this joint interest 
and do all we can to encourage and promote the Jaycee “Good Reading 
for Youth” program. Contact your local group. Tell them of your interest. 
Offer your help. They have come to us for guidance, and I know that we 


won't let them down. 


Passports to World Understanding 


YASD, Magazine Evaluation Committee: MARGARET W. ERSKINE, 
Newton South High School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts; IRENE 
SiGLER, Portland (Oregon) Public Schools; RurH H. UrsBan, The Pub- 
lic Library of Newark, New Jersey; GLoria VATNE, George Washing- 
ton High School, Denver, Colorado; Lucite Harcn, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Denver, Colorado, Chairman. 


The Magazine Evaluation Committee, recognizing the necessity of being 
well informed about world events, recommends one new magazine, re- 
minds TON readers of an important magazine they may be neglecting, 
reports on a magazine presented to the committee for review, and an- 
nounces the demise of a periodical recommended a year ago. 


Panorama (quarterly), The World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, 1227 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1959. Not indexed. $2.00. 


A magazine devoted to “the promotion of international understanding and good 
will, with a view to safeguarding peace and freedom and respect for human dig- 
nity”; the improvement of teaching methods; and the promotion of closer rela- 
tionships between teachers in the different countries. Panorama, although handi- 
capped by the broadness of its aims and the infrequency of its publication, makes 
an honest attempt to provide information on the important educational prob- 
lems and trends throughout the world. Covering such topics as, “Education of 
Women in Northern Nigeria,” “The Junior College,” “Education in Africa,” ‘The 
Teaching of Mathematics,” and “Guidelines for Education in Pakistan,” the re- 
ports are for the most part adapted from articles published in educational jour- 
nals around the world. The condensations, generally well done, are sometimes, in 
their brevity, of necessity a bit superficial. Even so, they provide information on a 
world-wide basis not easily located elsewhere. 


Illustrations consist of black-and-white photographs. There is no advertising, 
This adult magazine, published in English, French, and Spanish, is recommended 
for purchase for high schools having a professional library for teachers, where it 
will prove to be useful not only to the faculty but also to mature students pre- 
paring research papers on education throughout the world. 
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The UNESCO Courier (monthly), the United Nations Educational, Scien- 


tific and Cultural Organization, Unesco Publications Center, 801 
Third Avenue, New York 22, New York, 1950. Indexed in PAIS and 
Reader's Guide. $3.00. 


“A Window Open on the World,” The Unesco Courier presents “each month in 
richly illustrated articles an intimate story of life in other lands.” Here can be 
found thoughtful, unbiased, documented studies of the social problems that grow 
like cancers at the roots of their civilizations (““Racism”; “Millions on the Move, 
the Refugee Problem”; “Mental Illness”; ‘““The Food We Eat”; “Are Women the 
Inferior Sex?”; “The Changing Outlook”); authoritative reports on the newest ad- 
vancements in the field of science and medicine (“The Ocean’s Secrets: New Ad- 
ventures in Science”; “Forty Jumps through the Universe; from Macrocosm to 
Microcosm”; “New Pathways for the Blind’); or an excellent interpretation of 
the greatness of an artist or an author (“Treasures of World Art”; “Famous Au- 
thors as Artists’; “Great Literature of East and West: a Unesco Collection”; 
“Velasquez”), Man and his whole world are the scope of The Unesco Courier. It is 
non-political; it portrays people, not governments or nations, and does it in 
everyday language that any young person can easily understand. Each article is 
copiously illustrated with large, handsome, black-and-white photographs. A few 
colored reproductions of paintings enhance the articles on art. There are no ad- 
vertisements. Because of its world-wide coverage, its articles on problems of major 
importance to the world today, the validity of its content prepared by experts 
around the world, its up-to-dateness and its excellent illustrations, The Unesco 
Courier is recommended for both school libraries and young adult departments as 
a publication useful in increasing understanding and friendship among peoples. 


Lantern (monthly), South African Association for the Advancement of 


Knowledge and Culture, P.O. Box 1758, Pretoria, Union of South 
Africa. 


A periodical devoted to art, education, science, history, biography, and travel, 
around the world. Typical topics are: The St. Lawrence Seaway, Robert Burns, 
Opera, and “Portugese Pioneers in South Africa.” Special editions are devoted to 
one topic; for example, “Spotlight on the U.S.A.,” an attempt to strengthen cul- 
tural ties through a well-rounded, unbiased presentation. 


About half of the articles are written in English and the remainder in Afrikaans, 
the latter being followed by brief English summaries. Black-and-white illustra- 
tions supplement the text. Advertisements are included, but are found only at the 
front and back of the magazine. 


Because much of the information covered is available elsewhere, and because the 
Afrikaans language is used so extensively, this periodical is not recommended for 
school libraries or young adult departments, despite the need for current mate- 
rial on Africa. 


Compact (monthly except June and August), Compact Magazine, Inc. 


(a subsidiary of the publishers of Parents Magazine), Box 539, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Recommended in our list, “Periodicals that Teenagers will Read,” Top of the 
News, December 1959; changed its name to Teen Digest, October 1959. A year 
later, September 1960, it ceased publication. 
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22 NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


contribute to 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR eneyeclopediax 


Reference book quality begins with the selection of 
highly qualified writers and authenticators. 


Glenn Seaborg, Lester B. Pearson, Pearl Buck, Sir Howard W. Florey, and George 
W. Beadle—newly named Chancellor of the University of Chicago, are among the 
22 living winners of Nobel Prizes who have contributed to the American Educator 
Encyclopedia. Fellow contributors include such eminent men and women as May 
Hill Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Sara Innis Fenwick, Senator Hiram Fong, Charle: 
F. Gosnell, J. Edgar Hoover, President John F. Kennedy, Willy Ley, Roger H 
McDonough, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Edward A. Parsons, R. Marlin 


Perkins, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Paul B. Sears, and Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


Reference book quality is guaranteed through careful editing by an out- 
standing permanent staff, and by pre-testing of new reference materials 
in classrooms and the Tangley Oaks Laboratory School. 








Have you seen the 1961 edition of the American Educator Encyclo- 

pedia? Fifteen hundred pages revised; latest census figures; biog- 
raphy of President Kennedy; comprehensive coverage of Newbery and 
Caldecott award winners. If you haven’t examined the American Educator 
recently, don’t overlook this prized set, a best buy for bookshelves and 
budget. Write to Mrs. Victoria Johnson for the Tangley Oaks Report on 
the 1961 American Educator Encyclopedia, or for information about the 
Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship in Education. 


Tested and Produced by 
THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 











Spring Song 


from 


LIPPINCOTT 


STRETCH BOLTON’S 
ROOKIES 


By BURGESS LEONARD. Stretch’s chance to 
turn his rookies into a major league team 
is almost thwarted. Ages 11-16. $2.95 


WHIRLING WINGS 
The Story of the Helicopter 
By JOHN J. FLOHERTY and MIKE McGRADY. 
Photos. The complete story of the helicopter 


and the men who developed it. Ages 11-16. 
$3.00 


2 new books in the 


Portraits of the Nations series 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF INDONESIA 
By DATUS C. SMITH, JR. Maps, 
photos and index. An objective pic- 
ture of the people of Indonesia and 
their problems. 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF SWITZERLAND 
By LILLIAN J. BRAGDON. Illus. with 
photos and maps. A handsome in- 
troduction to this Alpine country. 
(Replaces The Land of William Tell.) 
Ages 12-16. $2.95 each 
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A BUNDLE 
OF BALLADS 


By RUTH MANNING-SANDERS. Illus. by 
William Stobbs. A richly varied collection 
of medieval ballads, skillfully modernized. 
All ages. $3.00 


THE NERVE 
OF SOME ANIMALS 


By ROBERT FROMAN. Fascinating true sto- 
ries of wild animals in their relationships 


with humans. YA. $4.95 


CARS AT SPEED 
The Grand Prix Circuit 


By ROBERT DALEY. Maps and drawings by 
George Janes. Vivid profiles of the great 
racing-car drivers, and histories of the 


courses and cars raced. YA. $5.95 


EVERYBODY 
OUGHT TO KNOW 


Edited by OGDEN NASH. Illus. by Rose 
Shirvanian. An anthology of poems both 
familiar and rare, that Ogden Nash thinks 


everybody ought to know. All ages. $3.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia and New York 
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Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended by the Book Evaluation Committee of the Children’s 
Services Division. This list was prepared under the direction of Vir- 
GINIA HAVILAND, a member of the committee and Readers’ Advisor for 
Children, Boston Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Butler, Beverly. The Silver Key. Dodd, 1961. $3.00. 


A skillful storyteller has given conviction, warmth, and excitement to the affairs 
of shy going-on-eighteen Alwyn, who finds self-assurance and romance in Wis- 
consin during the days of the Underground Railroad. 


Call, Hughie. Peter’s Moose. Viking, 1961. $2.50. 


Hughie’s devotion to an orphaned baby moose and his efforts to restrain its mis- 
chief as it grows make a fresh and entertaining story set in Montana forest country. 
For the middle group. 


Chauncy, Nan. Tiger in the Bush. Watts, 1961. $2.95. 


Preceding Devil’s Hill in time, this second vivid story about eleven-year-old Badge 
and his family concerns also a rare Tasmanian wild animal, Moving, and full of 
flavor in the telling. 


Fry, Rosalie. The Mountain Door. Dutton, 1961. $2.95. 


The story of Fenella, a human child, and Nell, a fairy, who had been exchanged 
in babyhood but now meet and seek the kind of life each has missed. Enchanting 
atmosphere of faerie and of Irish countryside. Middle group. 


Johnson, Elizabeth. The Three-in-One Prince. Illustrated by Ronni Sol- 
bert. Little, 1961. $2.75. 


A clever prince who is the middle son provides a fresh twist for an easily read 
fairy tale which children will welcome as a companion to The Little Knight. 


Kaufmann, Herbert. Adventure in the Desert. Obolensky, 1961. $2.95. 
A German prize-winning story, based on the author’s experience of trekking 
through the Sahara and visiting with a tribe of Mohammedans. With a gifted 
minstrel-hero, a triangular love interest, and a wealth of desert and tribal lore, 
this is unusual fare. For the exceptional reader. 

Matsuno, Masako. A Pair of Red Clogs. Illustrated by Kazue Mizamura. 
World, 1960. $3.00. 


An appealing picture of child life in Japan and the mischief of a little girl with 
new shoes. Colorful indoor and outdoor scenes. An attractive book for the youngest. 


Mother Goose. The House that Jack Built. Mlustrated by Paul Galdone. 
Whittlesey, 1961. $2.25. 


A humorous, just-right interpretation of this popular rhyme in drawings with an 
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imaginative changing of animal sizes to suit shifting roles in the progress of the 


tale. 


Osmond, Edward. From Drumbeat to Tickertape. Criterion, 1961. $3.95. 


An artist-historian’s distinguished pictorial treatment of communication from 
ancient times to the modern world of electronics. For grades 5 and up. 


Peet, Bill. Huge Harold. Houghton, 1961. $3.00. 
Fun for the youngest readers who crave Seuss-like exaggerations. About a rabbit 
whose phenomenal growth brings him success in an equally astonishing career. 


Seignobosc, Francoise. The Big Rain. Illustrated by author. Scribner, 


1961. $2.95. 


A particularly lively Jeanne-Marie picture book, in which she becomes a real 
heroine during a flood. Illustrated with Francoise’s typical doll-like figures. 


Thwaite, Anne. The House in Turner Square. Harcourt, 1961. $2.95. 
A story which will be enjoyed as a mystery, but will be more rewarding for its 
intimate picture of family and school life in modern London, with emphasis on 
the companionship of two twelve-year-old girls who have newly become friends. 


Udry, Janice. Let’s Be Enemies, Harper, 1961. $1.95. 
Maurice Sendak’s typically bouncy little children enhance the delight of this small 
picture book depicting the off-and-on quality of young friendship. 


Weaver, Stella. A Poppy in the Corn. Pantheon, 1961. $3.50. 
In a summer on the Cornish coast, a family of children suddenly on their own 
cope with domestic problems and, more important, with the arrival of ‘Teresa, a 
thirteen-year-old adopted war orphan. Sensitive portrayal of children developing 
under stress and of their changing relationships. 





YASD and CSD Exhibits 


At Cleveland Conference 


Both YASD and CSD will have pro- 
gram and hospitality booths in the ALA 
professional exhibits center. 

YASD booth will be designed by the 
young adult department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Sara Sic- 
bert of that library, and YASD  vice- 
president, reports. It will feature YASD 
activities and projects and will show re- 
prints and other publications resulting 
from them. It will also have available the 
books which will be discussed on the 
Tuesday, July 12, YASD program. 

Arrangements for staffing this booth and 
hospitality center are being made by Vera 
Winifred Schott, supervisor, youth de- 
partment, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
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land 14. Miss Schott would like to receive 
the names of YASD members who will be 
willing to help at the booth. 

CSD booth will feature an exhibit of 
children’s books which are known by chil- 
dren of many countries, including a num- 
ber of books in various translations. Also 
displayed will be the books which have 
appeared on lists of Notable Children’s 
Books of the last ten years whose pub- 
lishers and children’s book editors are 
being honored at the CSD tea on Wed- 
nesday, July 12. 

Chairman responsible for planning, ar- 
ranging, and staffing the booth is Martha 
Driver, head, children’s department, East 
Cleveland Public Library. Miss Driver 
will welcome information from CSD 
members who will be willing to assist in 
making the booth a helpful and friendly 
hospitality center. 
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Dateline: Luxembourg, Sept. 1960 


ELEANORE M. SHERONICK, Children’s Librarian, Locke Branch, Toledo 
Public Library, was an observer for ALA at the Luxembourg conven- 
tion and also spoke on “The School and the Public Library.” 


The Sixth Congress of the International Board on Books for Young Peo- 
ple was unique, interesting, and exciting. The congress was held in 
Luxembourg, a fairy-tale land full of friendly and hospitable citizens, 
who did much to create a charming and harmonious atmosphere for the 
work of the convention. The chief goal of the congress is to attain inter- 
national understanding through children’s literature. 

Communication was established among the delegates from fifteen 
countries through the use of the three official languages of the IBBY: 
French, German, and English. The addresses of the speakers chosen for 
the convention were prepared in advance and then translated and dupli- 
cated in the three languages. Each participant was able to obtain copies 
of the talks before the meetings, which enabled him to follow the written 
text in the language of his choice during the presentation of the speech. 

Being surrounded by many languages is at first bewildering to the 
uninitiated. The delegates mingle as they do at any convention, how- 
ever, and soon seek those with whom they are able to communicate and 
exchange ideas. It then becomes fascinating to hear the many conver- 
sations being conducted in different languages. Some conversations are 
begun two or three times in an attempt to find a common denominator, 
and some are actually carried on in two or three different languages with- 
out any apparent hindrance to interest or understanding. The efforts of 
the participants in exchanging ideas and learning from others seem to 
break down language barriers. Communication is a challenge. 

The character of the convention was unique, because of the diverse 
backgrounds of the participants. We have become accustomed to profes- 
sional conventions because of our great library organization. Other coun- 
tries do not have the library development which we have achieved, and 
therefore do not have professional librarians to send to such conferences. 
The delegates were book publishers, authors, translators, and librarians 
not in the children’s field but interested in children’s literature. The 
genuine interest and high standards of these people were inspiring. 

It was exciting to hear the translators talk of their work and of how 
earnestly they attempt to capture the author’s true spirit and intent in 
another language. Many book publishers sought those who could give 
advice on titles which might be translated and published in their own 
countries. Some of these delegates came from countries which did not 
have national sections of the IBBY, but, so strong was their interest in 
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the work of the board and their willingness to support it, that they main- 
tain personal memberships. 

The establishment of IBBY came about through two basic beliefs of 
its founder, Jella Lepman. The two principles which the IBBY represents 
are that international understanding can be achieved through the ex- 
change of children’s literature and that young authors should be encour- 
aged to keep to high standards and write books of value for children. It 
was through Mrs. Lepman that the Hans Christian Andersen award was 
created to give just such encouragement to writers by giving recognition 
to established authors whose works represent the achievement of these 
high standards. The Hans Christian Andersen award jury, composed of 
six members from six different countries, selects the winning author. 

The presentation of the Hans Christian Andersen award was the high- 
light of the congress. Eric Kastner, the recipient, was an outstanding 
speaker. His twinkling eyes and sparkling humor won his audience, a 
capacity crowd in the little opera house. Many young people were in the 
audience and, after the ceremonies and acceptance speech, they thronged 
the stage with autograph books in hand. It must have been rewarding to 
Mr. Kastner to be so well received by those for whom he had written the 
books which won him the medal. The young people became so excited 
they began waving their autograph books at many of those present, an 
unexpected recognition for interest in children’s literature. 

The spirit of those present at the Sixth Congress leaves no doubt that 
many share Mrs. Lepman’s enthusiasm and hard work to create an inter- 
national youth literature and to foster greater understanding through the 
exchange of books. Mrs. Lepman’s own words in Florence, Italy, in 1958 
were “The International Board on Books for Young People, according 
to its basic conception, offers a forum for all nations in the world who are 
interested in youth literature. They are to be given the opportunity to 
discuss the various problems of youth literature in mutual talks in a 
spirit of real understanding and humanity, and to draw practical con- 
clusions from them. ““The Board should not exhaust itself in theoretical 
consideration, but turn to real life and its necessities.” 

International understanding is not just a code word for the Board, 
but a very real thing, and there is much evidence the authors, translators, 
and book publishers support this concept in their everyday work. To me 
this was the most important contribution of the meeting: the discovery 
that these principles can be followed in everyday practice by maintaining 
our high standards of children’s work, being cognizant of books in transla- 
tion, and giving them a fair representation when introducing them to 
children. 

An observer for the United States also leaves the convention with a 
renewed sense of responsibility toward our highly developed children’s 
work, for our achievements receive such high accolades from an interna- 
tional group. Along with the sense of responsibility is a certain elation 
which comes from being a children’s librarian in the United States! 
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AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO PASS ON 
TO ANYONE INTERESTED IN CHOOSING 
OR CHANGING A CAREER: 


The Macmillan Career Books series, just launched, offers a whole new concept 
in guidance literature. Written on a mature level, it ignores confusing generalities 
and tells readers specifically what they want to know about possible vocations. 
Each volume is written by a professional qualified through long experience and 
distinguished achievements to outline the steps to success in his field. 
— 


oe Just Published 
| PROFESSOR Problems and Rewards in College Teaching 


| By FRED B. MILLETT, Olin Professor Emeritus of English 
and former Director of the Honors College, Wesleyan 
University 





| Tells prospective professors what they want to know about: 


* Recommended studies from high school through graduate work 
® Extra-curricular activities that offer helpful training 

® Teaching in large universities vs. small colleges 

* The professor’s job — from lecture notes to faculty committees 


“Professor Millett writes with quiet humor. . . realistic awareness. ... A fine 
introduction.” — Virginia Kirkus Bulletin $3.50 


“ag LAWYER Opportunities for Careers in the Legal Profession 


By TALBOT SMITH, Justice of the Supreme Court of 
, Michigan 

Outlines in detail for beginners important facts about: 
e Prelegal education and how to study in law school 

© Requirements for admission to the bar 

® Specialization vs. general practice 






| © Practice alone? In partnership? As house counsel? As public servant? 
“Well organized .. . a realistic viewpoint . . . recommended.” — Library Journal 


$3.50 


Coming: JOURNALIST + ARCHITECT - ENGINEER + MINISTER 
PHYSICIAN » NURSE + SOCIAL WORKER + LIBRARIAN 


Dr. Charles W. Cole, former President of Amherst College and now Vice-President of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, is General Editor of the series and has provided a 


4 thoughtful foreword to each volume. 


| The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y, 


A Division of the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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Here is Mrs. Mehdevi's first book for teenagers—truly an 
absorbing, masterfully written tale. A native fisherman rial 
teaches young Ronnie to deep-sea dive off a Mediterra- pile 
nean island. A torn map leads them to dive for undersea tior 
treasure while a mysterious, sinister villain tries to thwart ness 
their search. Danger, suspense, and mystery all add up to and 
a spine-tingling reading thrill. = 


Two maps and frontispiece by DONALD BOLOGNESE I—] 
Ages 12 and up 224 pages cloth $3.00 Afri 


And keep in mind for your Young Adult Collections 
Anne Sinclair Mehdevi's adult best-sellers: 





PERSIAN ADVENTURE $4.00 | 
FROM PILLAR TO POST $4.00 Alge 
DON CHATO $4.00 
> 
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Borzoi Books for Young People ; 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, PUBLISHER tl 
New York 22, New York . 
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Che African Scene 


Compiled by: Roserra B. Freunp, Librarian, Department of Li- 
braries and Audio-Visual Education, Public Schools, Newark, New 
Jersey, and ANNA 'T. Lenvaacu, Librarian, Chancellor Avenue School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


The original “African Scene” list contained only films. This second list- 
ing is devoted to filmstrips. Under some conditions and for some pur- 
poses, a filmstrip may be a better tool than a film: A filmstrip is flexible. 
It may be used in part or as a whole; it may be turned back to review a 
point or rushed ahead, omitting several frames not needed. A frame may 
be held for five seconds or five minutes. Mechanically, it is simpler to use 
than a film. It is easier to transport a filmstrip and its projector. Filmstrips 


_ are less expensive than films. Therefore, it is advisable for the librarian, 


lecturer, discussion leader, or teacher to check the availability of both 
films and filmstrips and, after deciding how he wishes the visual material 
to supplement his own presentation, make his selection. However, his 
choice should not be made until he has previewed the film or filmstrip. 
It is the purpose of this list to help the potential user select his mate- 
rial for preview. The strips listed here have been examined by the com- 
pilers and, in their opinion, merit consideration, Photography, organiza- 
tion of material, importance and accuracy of content, and: appropriate- 
ness of captions were points considered in evaluation, Particular strengths 
and/or weaknesses of individual strips are noted in the annotations. 
The source for each strip is given, although this is not always the 
producer. Abbreviations used are: b & w, black and white; P—primary; 

I—Intermediate; J—junior high; S—senior high; A—Adult. 

Africa, Explosive Continent 60 frames, b & w NYTimes, 1958 (SA) 
Africa is playing a crucial part in the struggle between democracy and commu- 
nism. This review of Africa’s progress toward ‘self-government points out how the 
movement may affect the balance of power. Although three years old, the facts 
are basic: the West needs African resources for industry and defense; we need her 
as a market for our exports; she dominates the way between the West and Asia; 
North Africa is bound to the Middle East by Arab tradition. 


Algeria 44 frames, color Budek, 1956 (IJS) 
These pictures of the modern city of Algiers, with its government buildings and 
busy seaport, as well as other regions of Algeria, show the varied terrain and peo- 
ples of this country. These fine photographs picture a country possessing rare beauty 
as well as barrens and wastes. Produced by the American Geographical Society. 


Bantu Peoples of South Africa 63 frames, color A-V Assn., 1960 (IJS) 
The Bantu far outnumber any other South African group. Here their development 
is traced from the white pioneers’ first arrival. Growing industries drew many to 
the cities, and their present-day status includes schooling and specialized training 
for professions whereby they can serve their own people and begin to govern 
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themselves. No hint of present controversy stains this picture, but, within its limits, 
it gives valuable information. 


Central Africa; Focus on Liberia and Ghana 40 frames, b & w Current 
. { 

1958 (JSA) 
Opening with Ghana’s independence (1957), this filmstrip compares and contrasts 
two independent Central African republics; organized differently, but alike in 
their melange of old and new, their vital products and potential resources and the 
ideals which their independence arouses in predominantly colonial Central Africa. 
Intended for discussion, this filmstrip is still valuable. 


Children of Morocco 40 frames, color Eye Gate, 1959 (IJS) 
In the typical Moroccan household, all the family work, even the children. Here 
are pictured such families in Rabat and Casablanca. The photographs are well 
selected and the sequences well organized; the captions are clear and appropriate. 


Colonialism in Retreat 54 frames, b & w NYTimes, 1957 (JSA) 


Although four years old, this strip furnishes material for the study of what is 
happening in Africa today. Divided into three sections—struggles for independence, 
spread of freedom, freedom and its problems—it uses photographs, maps, and 
charts to outline the basic issues in the struggle between the colonial powers and 
the peoples of Africa and Asia. It also points up the U. S. problem: how to keep 
on firm, friendly relations with the West and yet encourage and help those who 
seek the freedoms for which we once fought. 


CouNTRIES OF THE NEAR East Series Eye Gate, 1956 (I]) 
Egypt, Pt. 1 34 frames, color. 
Definitely a “teaching tool,” the fine photographs are supplemented by lists of 
facts and review questions. After a rather pedantic beginning, ancient art treasures 
are pictured. Although the transition to a modern Egyptian farming community 
is rather abrupt, the contrast of the old and new is effective. 


Egypt, Pt. 2 35 frames, color 

Here the modern aspects of Egypt are emphasized. The buildings, the Coca Cola 
signs, the universities, even the dress of many of the people, are familiar. But the 
contrast is there, too, in many parts of Cairo and in the boats on the Nile. This is 
a teaching aid with a recapitulation of “Things to remember” as its last frame. 


FAMILIES OF THE WorLp Sertrs—McGraw-Hill, 1951 (IJ) 
Egypt 27 frames, b & w 
This treatment of a farm family in the Nile Valley gives a warm picture of them 
at work, play, shopping, worshipping and just being together as a family. The 
presentation of the family as a group and then the father and mother as indi- 
viduals arouses interest and ties all pictures together. 


Equatorial Africa 34 frames, b & w 

Here is pictured the family life of people living in a farming community near the 
Equator. Work, school, recreation, home life, and trade are all interestingly pre- 
sented, with several frames showing the growing influence of other cultures on the 
lives of this almost primitive family. 


French Morocco and Tangier 48 frames, color Budek, 1956 (IJS) 


By presenting a collection of good photographs well organized and clearly cap 
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| tioned, the American Geographical Society has produced a valuable picture of the 
terrain, chief cities and the people of this country. Although five years old, the 
y information is so basic and factual that it is still valuable as background material 
about an area of current interest and importance. 
Lire IN EQUATORIAL AFrica Series Curriculum, 1957 
African Home Near the Equator 2g frames, color (P1) 
African Village Near the Equator 31 frames, color (P1) 
Children of Equatorial Africa 23 frames, color (P1) 
Farming in Equatorial Africa 28 frames, color (LJ) 
Learning for Modern Living in Equatorial Africa 28 frames, color (PIJ) 
Occupations in Equatorial Africa 26 frames, color (PI]) 
. Transportation in Equatorial Africa 25, frames, color (PI) 
| Each of these strips stresses the same points: that these people are fast learning 
the advantages of being able to read and write and are eager to learn and teach 
one another, and that there is a strange mixing of the old and new in each aspect 
| of life in central Africa. The photographs are good and emphasize the people them- 


selves—as individuals. Sections of some of the strips, however, seem contrived or 
obvious and their captions trite. 





ho North Africa in Ferment 58 frames, b & w NYTimes, 1952 (JSA) 


Understanding of current happenings is easier to acquire when background mate- 
rial is available. From this strip one may learn something of the problems which 
must be faced and at least partially solved before complete freedom and self rule 
can come to North Africa. 


of 
res — Riches of the Veld: South Africa 58 frames, b & w UW, 1955 (IJSA) 


ai Well-selected photographs, clearly and simply captioned and skillfully arranged, 


survey the Union of South Africa. Introduced by two clear maps and a good 
section on the land and natives before the whites arrived, the filmstrip continues 
with occupations, daily life, and principal cities. The sequences on gold and 


‘ola diamond mining are notable, but the filmstrip’s chief strength is the feeling it 
the conveys of living, working people. Tensions are not indicated. 
is is 


me. | Selim of Egypt 33 frames, color McGraw-Hill (Young America), 1951 (PIJ) 
Through colorful drawings and clear captions, this narrative of an Egyptian boy 
becomes a vehicle for understanding the ordinary life of a typical villager. Selim’s 
home, his school, a glimpse of archaeology for Egypt’s past, a trip on the Nile and 


hem a visit to Cairo are so shown as to convey a vivid, accurate impression which can 
The be supplemented by reading. 
indi- 


Wat Disney’s AFRICAN LION Series EBF, 1955 (PIJ) 


King’s Realm 48 frames, color 


r the For years natural physical barriers kept civilization from central Africa—the realm 
pre: where lion is king. It is a land of contrasts: very large and very small animals; 
n the lains teeming with animal life; Victoria Falls; Mt. Kilimanjaro. 

8 J 


Antelopes and Smaller African Animals 52 frames, color 


“ An amazing variety of animal and bird life is found on the savanna. They are 
cap: : : . . . 
I shown here in their natural habitat, both in long views and close-ups. 
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Elephants in Africa 46 frames, color 


King of Beasts 58 frames, color 


Life and Death on the African Plain 48 trames, color 


All five strips are based on Disney's film “The African Lion,” a true-life adven- 
ture. Each strip is excellent, in photography, content, and organization. The last 
three titles listed give somewhat detailed information on the often cruel and savage 
habits of wild animals and should be previewed before using. The first two strips 
give a fine picture of nature in this part of Africa and may well be used without 


the last three. 


SOURCES 

A-V_ Assn. Audio-Visual 
Bronxville 2, N. Y. 

Budek. H. E. Budek Co., Inc., 324 Union 
St., Hackensack, N. J. 

Current. Current Affairs 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 

Curriculum, Curriculum Materials 
Corp., 1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

EBF. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 
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ONE ORDER/ ONE INVOICE 
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IMMEDIATE SHELVING 





Write for booklet and complete information 
on how the IBS Plan can serve your library. 
CARL J. LEIBEL, INC., 

1236 S. Hatcher Avenue, La Puente, Calif. 
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Eye Gate. Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-01 
Archer St., Jamaica 35, N. Y. 

McGraw-Hill. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
36 

NYTimes. New York Times, Office of 
Educational Activities, 229 W. 43rd St., 


N. Y. 36 
UW. United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29 





young people. 

We'd like to convince you 
that BOUND -TO-STAY- 
BOUND Prebound Books 
will best serve you, your 
library and school. We urge 
you to write for catalogs and 
prices today. 
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Notable Children’s Books of 7960 


f 
Selected by the Book Evaluation Committce of the Children’s Services 
Division, aided by suggestions from children’s librarians in twenty-two 
cities. Members of the committee are MARIAN SCHROETHER, Children’s 

‘ Librarian, Waukegan (Ill.) Public Library, Chairman; ZeNA BAILEY, 
Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books, University of Chicago; 
VirGiniA HavitANnp, Readers’ Advisor for Children, Boston (Mass.) 
Public Library; HELEN Kinsey, The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA; MARGARET Skirr, Coordinator of Work with Chil- 

| dren, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

, 


Alger, Leclaire, ed. Heather and Broom. Illustrated by Consuela Joerns. 
Holt, $3.25. 


Tales from the Scottish highlands retold with liveliness, humor, and Gaelic flavor. 


Albert Burges and line drawings by Hans Peter Renner. Pantheon, 


4 Baumann, Hans. The World of the Pharaohs. Color photographs by 
\ 


ks 
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$4.00. 


A modern Egyptian boy learns about the civilization of ancient Egypt and the 
archaeological discoveries which brought it to light. Outstanding illustrations. 


Bennett, Rainey. The Secret Hiding Place. Mlustrated by the author. 
World. $3.00. 
A gay, endearing picture book in which a baby hippopotamus finds a place where 
he can be alone, but not too alone. 

Bergman Sucksdorff, Astrid. Chendru; the Boy and the Tiger. Harcourt. 
$3.25. 
Fine color photographs portray the friendship between a boy and a tiger and life 


in a jungle village in India. 


Braymer, Marjorie. The Walls of Windy Troy. Harcourt, $3.50. 


A well-balanced, absorbing biography of the German archaeologist, Heinrich 
Schliemann, who realized his lifelong dream of finding Homer’s Troy. 

Brown, Lloyd Arnold. Map Making. Little, $4.75. 
Surveys the history of cartography, showing clearly and simply how man developed 
instruments and methods for measuring the earth. 

| Chauncy, Nan. Devil’s Hill. Watts, $2.95. 

Characters and setting are vividly delineated in this story of a family living in a 
wild and primitive region of Tasmania. 
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Clarke, Arthur Charles. The Challenge of the Sea. Holt, $3.95. Ho 
Challengingly, the author explores the mysteries of the underwater frontier and 
envisions future utilization of its resources. 

Dillon, Eilis. The Singing Cave. Funk, $2.95. | 
Set on the coast of Ireland, a suspenseful and strongly atmospheric tale of the | Iwi 
discovery and disappearance of a Viking treasure. 

Fischer, Aileen Lucia. Going Barefoot. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. 
Crowell, $3.00. 

The anticipation and joy of going barefoot are pleasingly evoked in spontaneous Jol 
rhymes. Sensitive colored drawings. 

Fritz, Jean. Brady. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Coward-McCann, $3.50. 

In a believable and satisfying narrative, the son of an Underground Railroad 
agent learns to control his tongue, to form his own opinion about slavery, and to Job 
act with judgement when the need arises. 

Graves, Robert. Greek Gods and Heroes. Doubleday, $2.95. 

A classicist’s fresh and witty interpretation of the Greek myths. For older readers | 
already familiar with the more standard versions. i Joh 

Grimm, Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm. The Shoemaker and the Elves. i 
Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. Scribner, $2.95. 

A well-loved folk tale illustrated with sprightly colored drawings. Ki 
IT 

Grimm, Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm. The Sleeping Beauty. Illustrated by 
Felix Hoffman. Harcourt, $3.50. 

Beautiful, intricately drawn pictures in subtle colors convey perfectly the er L’E 
chantment of this fairy tale. — 

Guilcher, Jean Michel and Robert Henri Noailles. A Fruit Is Born. | 
Sterling, $2.50. ie 
Scientific information lucidly presented in brief text, captions, and remarkable ’ 
close-up photographs. One of four titles comprising a unique nature series. 

Guillot, René. Grishka and the Bear. Illustrated by Jean Kiddell-Monroe. , 
Criterion, $2.75 Ap 
Primitive village | ‘te and superstitions are revealed in the haunting story of a 
Siberian boy and his bear cub. 

Harnett, Cynthia. Caxton’s Challenge. World, $3.95. - 

Ma 
Fifteenth-century London comes alive in the engrossing tale of a young apprentice 
embroiled in the conflict between two conniving scriveners and William Caxton. 

Hauff, Wilhelm. Dwarf Long-Nose. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Ran- u 

MU 
dom, $2.95. 
A German fairy tale delightfully illustrated with sturdy, humorous drawings 
which match exactly the folk quality of the story. 

MA’ 
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Hoban, Russell. Bedtime for Frances. Ulustrated by Garth Williams. 
Harper, $2.75. 
The familiar bedtime-delaying tactics of small children are mirrored with gentle 
humor in a beguiling picture book story of a little badger. 


Iwamatsu, Jun and Hatoju Muku. The Golden Footprints. Illustrated by 
Taro Yashima. World, $2.95. 


A poignant story of a boy and three foxes in a mountain region of Japan. Evocative 
writing. 
Johnson, Annabel and Edgar Johnson. The Bearcat. Harper, $2.95. 


Characters are sharply drawn in a tense, thought-provoking story of the develop- 
ment of a boy who is drawn into the workers’ struggle to unionize in a Montana 
mining town. 


Johnson, Annabel and Edgar Johnson. Torrie. Harper, $2.75. 


Traveling westward by wagon train, a resentful, self-centered girl gains a new un- 
derstanding of herself and of her parents. A convincing depiction of a girl grow- 
ing into womanhood. 


Johnson, Gerald White. America Moves Forward; a history for Peter. 
Morrow, $3.95. 


Completes a trilogy presenting American history in a fresh, vigorous manner. The 
first two books were America Is Born and America Grows Up. 


Kim, Yong-ik. The Happy Days. Little, $3.50. 


Set in postwar rural Korea, a memorable story of a boy’s intense efforts to obtain 
an education for himself and a school for the village. 


L’Engle, Madeleine. Meet the Austins. Vanguard, $3.00. 


The doings of a likeable family are chronicled with warmth and unusual per- 
ception by the twelve-year-old daughter. 


Lionni, Leo. Inch by Inch. Illustrated by the author. Obolensky, $3.50. 


Simplicity, originality, and arresting design mark this picture book about a clever 
earthworm. 


Lipkind, William and Nicolas Mordvinoffl. The Little Tiny Rooster. 
Harcourt, $3.25. 
A bantam rooster proves his worth in a picture book with boldly colored, ef- 
fectively designed drawings. 

Mayne, William. The Blue Boat. Dutton, $2.95. 
The summer-holiday adventures of two young boys in a pretend world of their 


own making. An engaging blend of make-believe and reality. 


Munari, Bruno. A B C. Illustrated by the author. World, $3.50. 


A stunning alphabet book conceived and executed with originality, imagination, 
and wit. Clear, brilliant colors. 
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Nordstrom, Ursula. The Secret Language. Harper, $2.75. 


The miseries and joys of a young child’s first year at boarding school, told with 
unusual understanding and charm. 


| 


O'Dell, Scott. Island of the Blue Dolphins. Houghton, $2.75. 


An unforgettable first person narrative of the experiences of an Indian girl who 
lived alone on a rocky island off the California coast for eighteen years. 


tlesey, $2.25. 


The old nursery tale aptly illustrated with humorous and appealing drawings. 


Picard, Barbara Leonie. The Iliad of Homer. Mlustrated by Joan Kiddell- 
Monroe. Walck, $3.50. 


A dignified yet spirited retelling of Homer’s epic poem. 


Robbins, Ruth. Baboushka and the Three Kings. Illustrated by Nicolas 
Sidjakov. Parnassus, $2.50. 
Striking pictures in rich colors illustrate this skillfully retold Russian folk tale. A 
book distinguished for unity of subject, illustration, and design. 


t 
Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Whit- | 
| 


Sasek, Miroslav. This Is Rome. Macmillan, $3.75. 


A Swiss artist records his impressions of Rome in handsome colored drawings | 
and illuminating captions. 

Schaefer, Jack Warner. Old Ramon. Houghton, $2.50. ( 
Ramon, the wise old shepherd, teaches his young charge far more than the ways of / 
tending sheep in this short, beautifully written tale of the Southwest. = 

Spykman, Elizabeth Choate. Terrible, Horrible Edie. Harcourt, $3.25. 
Summer fun at the shore with the Cares family, particularly with Edie, who is con- 
stantly in trouble. Fresh incidents and a likeable heroine. & 

Stolz, Mary Slattery. A Dog on Barkham Street. Harper, $2.50. : 

A boy’s seemingly insurmountable problems—how to be allowed a dog and to be 
free of a bully’s tormenting—are solved in a story written with insight and humor. 

Sutcliff, Rosemary. Knight's Fee. Walck, $3.50. - 
The rise of orphaned Randal from castle dog-boy to lord of the manor. An ab- 
sorbing historical novel which recreates feudal life in eleventh-century England. [ 

Thompson, George Selden. The Cricket in Times Square. Illustrated by ¢ 
Garth Williams. Ariel, $3.50. 

A captivating tale of a country cricket who is befriended by a mouse, a cat, and a 
boy in a subway station newsstand. Charming illustrations. 
“ 

Winterfeld, Henry. Castaways in Lilliput. Mlustrated by Wiliam E. 
Hutchinson. Harcourt, $3.00. all 
An ingenious and delightful fantasy in which three children find themselves in DAV 
Lilliput—completely modernized since Gulliver's day. rT 
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THIS SPRING, THE NEW McKAY BOOKS 


| Lure Readers with the Unexpected 


. surprising changes 
I te) FROM THIS TO THAT 


vith 


— 


hi i yt How Everything Becomes Something. By KEITH W. JENNISON. Illus- 
1it- N a) trated by Kathleen Elgin. Introducing children to the wonderful 
\ world of changing forms, climaxed by the change of a little spruce 
oF . tree into paper. An Easy Reading Book. Ages 5-7. $2.95* 


SS ,... a dramatic decision 
THE ONLY HORSE FOR JAN 


By_ H. M. DeNNeEsorc. Illustrated by Horst Lemke. Jan faces a 
serious decision about his little heath pony. By the author of Jan 
and the Wild Horse. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


...@ phantom playmate 
YOU AND YOUR SHADOW 


By Bit SeEverRN. Illustrated by Vana Earle. A fascinating journey 
into the realm of shadows which answers the questions all imagina- 
tive children ask. With instructions for many kinds of shadow play. 
An Easy Reading Book. Ages 7-10. $2.75 


...@ family mystery 
MARLOWS AT CASTLE CLIFF 


By HiLpa Bopen. Illustrated by Lilian Buchanan. The enterprising 
Marlow children, introduced in Marlows Win a Prize, run into an 
odd adventure while helping a young American visitor trace his 
British ancestors. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


..a hazardous trek 
THE ROAD TO THE VALLEY 


By VIRGINIA NIELSEN. Decorations by Vana Earle. The engrossing 
story of Ellen, a young Mormon girl, and her heroism on her peo- 
ple’s historic trek to the Salt Lake Valley. Teens, Young Adults. $2.95 


... Challenging jobs for girls 
THE NEW LOOK IN BANKING 


Careers for Young Women in Finance. By ApRIAN A. PARADIS. 
A valuable discussion of the requirements and remarkable career 
opportunities in this field which welcomes young women, with brief 
biographies of women financiers. Teens, Young Adults. $3.50 


. an international championship 
THE BLUFFER 


A Bronc Burnett Baseball Story. By WiLrrED McCormick. A new, 
thrill-packed adventure story of Bronc and his teammates, who now 
meet the baseball champions of Canada in Montreal. 

Ages 10-14. $3.00 
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. ...a Dall team’s dilemma 


THE DOUBLE STEAL 


A Rocky McCune Baseball Story. By WILFRED McCormick. Rocky's 
many fans will welcome this exciting story in which the popular 
young coach must solve a serious problem for his whole team. 

Teens. $3.00 
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FY Ogg adventures in and out of this world 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, TIGER BY THE TAIL 
INC. And Other Science Fiction Stories. By ALAN E. Nourse. An exciting 
119 West 40th Street collection of stories from the McKay adult list by one of the finest 
New York 18, N. Y. writers in the field—the cream of his work. Teens, Young Adults. $3.50 
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The HORN BOOK’says: 


“A shining example of | 
what a ‘career’ book 


should be 


but almost never is. . . . Before you have 
read very far, you know that the author not 
only knows and loves his subject, but also 
knows how to write about it. His style is 
informal, clear, informative, and entertain- 
ing. . . . Dr. Braidwood takes the reader 
along on a ‘dig,’ giving a detailed account 
of everything that happens (and why) from 
the time the site is chosen until the return 
to the laboratory. . . . One hopes this book 
will receive the attention it merits.’ 


ARCHEOLOGISTS 


AND WHAT THEY DO 


By ROBERT ]. BRAIDWOOD, Oriental 
Professor of Old World Prehistory, 
and Professor, Dept. of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago 


Other AND WHAT THEY DO Books 


written and edited to the same high stand- 
ards. Prices are net to schools, libraries 


AIRMEN and What They Do 
by Charles Coombs, author of Rockets, Mis- 


siles, and Moons $2.96 


DOCTORS and What They Do 
by Harold Coy. “Most complete and _best- 
written book on the subject.”—Library 


Journal $2.21 
NEWS REPORTERS and What They Do 
by David Botter 2.96 
ENGINEERS and What They Do 

by Harold Coy. New Publication 2.96 
POLITICIANS and What They Do 

by David Botter $2.96 
SOLDIERS and What They Do 

by Col. Arthur Symons, U.s.ar. 2.96 


All are 5% x 81-inch volumes bound 
in full cloth. For Jr. High ages up. 
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FRANKLIN Mie 
Inc. 
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Incorporated Mor 
575 Lexington Ave. ‘ 


New York 22, N. Y. 
MAY 


Have You Seen? 


An annual listing selected by a CSD Committee: BARBARA BUFFET, 

Milwaukee Public Library; EmMa Dirkrorcer, Curriculum Library, 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; NEL Smirn, Roosevelt Ele- 
mentary School Library, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Black, Irma Simonton. “Juveniles in a Changing Culture.” Saturday Re- 
view, Vol. 42 (November 7, 1959), p. 56-58. 
This article calls attention to the failure of the publishers, especially the text- 
book firms in the content of school readers, to keep pace with the changing cul- 
ture, Several titles among the trade books are discussed as examples of “‘pioneer 
efforts made to present our society more realistically.” 


“Children’s Books of 1959-60” NEA Journal, Vol. 49 (November 1960), 
P- 37+- 
Included under “Picture Story Books,” “Fairy Tales and Fantasy, For Special 
Interests and Children,” “Yesterday and ‘Today” and “Fun with a Second Lan- 


guage” are 49 titles selected by the joint committee of the NEA and the American 
Library Association. 


” 4 


Estes, Eleanor, “Gathering Honey.” Horn Book, Vol. 36 (December 
1960), p. 487-94. 


The author throws “light upon the mystery of the writing of a book.” 


Gehman, Richard, “Eugene Ormandy Selects Music for Children” Better 
Homes and Gardens. Vol. 40 (November 1960), p. 100-+-. 


A list of symphonies, program music, chamber music and opera with appeal for 
children at a cost of less than $1.00. 


Greenwald, Bernice and Judy Stecher. “Children’s Books: How ‘easy-to- 
read’?” Child Study, Vol. 37 (Spring 1960), p. 37-9. 
Discussion of the easy-to-read labels on the several new series, including a twenty- 
title list with brief notes. 


Jacobs, Leland B. “More than Words.” Childhood Education, Vol. 37 
(December 1960), p. 160-52. 
Forceful, inspirational. An introductory statement to the article as given in the 


magazine is: “To make an editorial comment is to mar this article. Read and un- 
derstand why.” 





IN Miers, Earl Schenck. “Reading Rights of Children.” Saturday Review, 
Vol. 43 (November 12, 1960), p. 89-90. 


The author describes the lack of understanding of child interests by adults and 
their failure to present the world as it is to the children. 


Grolie | 
ed Mortensen, Louise H. “Help from Publishers.” Elementary English. Vol. 
oi 37 (November 1960), p. 486-487. 


' 
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Here is the answer several publishers gave to the question, “How can I get help 
from publishers?” 

Newman, James R. “Books: A Christmas Survey of new books about 
science for younger readers.” Scientific American, Vol. 203 (Decem- Ey 
ber), p. 186-202. so’ 
Survey of nearly 100 titles selected from several times that many examined by § an 
Scientific American's James R. Newman. Careful annotations show different degrees Sc 
of approval, note the content, and suggest the age level of appeal. Titles are W 
gathered under “Physical Sciences,” “Biological Sciences,” “Social Sciences,” “Tech- 
nology,” “History,” “Biography,” and “Miscellaneous.” ag 

or! 

Rheay, Mary Louise. “Grading Children’s Books.” Elementary English, | we 
Vol. 36 (November 1959), p. 478-479. pl 
A children’s librarian deplores the insistence of teachers and parents on graded pec 
books, controlled vocabulary and the effect of the trend upon publishers. slo 

- ieee . , , a ee : ha 

Tollefson, H. A. “A Library—Pivot for the Community.” Childhood Edu- , 
cation, Vol. 36 (May 1960), p. 410-14. i 
“In the Louisville, Kentucky, Library . . . books, magazines, recorded music and , 
stories, music appreciation, motion pictures, story hours, and summer reading —_ 
clubs contribute to the enrichment of children’s and youth's lives.” | aut 

PAMPHLETS | son 

P . ake ‘ ‘ — . ‘ out 

Adventuring with Books 1960. National Council of Teachers of English, a 
508 South 6th Street, Champaign, Illinois. $ .75. ti 
a ngaaiee J out 
“A reading list for elementary grades.” thre 

Bibliography of Books for Children, 1960. Association for Childhood Edu- § 5! 
cation International, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Suite 213, Wash- the 
ington 16, D. C. 134 p. $1.50. safe 
“This is a selected list of children's books both old and new compiled by an thar 
A.C.E.I, committee, Chairman, Elizabeth Hodges, supervisor of library services ( the 
for Baltimore County Public Schools.” wor 

— , pa 

Dobler, Lavinia G., The Dobler International List of Periodicals For - 
Boys and Girls, 34 p., 1960. Address: Muriel Fuller, Box 193, Grand§ .., 
Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. : 

/ scho 

Information on 350 United States and foreign magazines for pre-school through} we}, 
high school. - 

as Wi 

Selected Books of the Year. Child Study Association of America, nc] A 
g East 89th Street, New York 28, N. Y. (1960) $ .50. be n 
A sizeable list of recommended 1960 titles (350) grouped by age and topic. Briefly scho 
and enthusiastically annotated. amo 

, ’ — McF 

“South American,” October 17, 1960. News Map of the Week, Inc. 1515! ans 
Sedgwick Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Ludy 


This issue is included in the regular subscription, but can be purchased singly Rey’ 
for $1.25. i 
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An Author’s Room 


Every library should have something of its own—something distinctive, 
something unique to focus attention on and stimulate interest in books 
and reading, says Kathryn Howie, librarian of the Greenville Elementary 
School Library, of the Alexis I. duPont Special School District, outside of 
Wilmington, Delaware. Her idea of an Author’s Room, started some years 
ago, has developed into a unique collection of manuscripts, letters, and 
original drawings for children’s books presented to the school library by 
well-known authors and artists. Miss Howie says of the collection dis- 
played in her reference room, “It has proven itself even beyond our ex- 
pectations. It has encouraged the average reader, it has stimulated the 
slow reader, and it has challenged the exceptional reader, to whom books 
have become living things.” 

The collection contains over one hundred and fifty original works of 
American authors and artists, many of the Newbery and Caldecott winners 
among them, and a small but distinguished representation of European 
authors and artists. 

The attractive brochure listing the items in the collection includes 
some provocative excerpts from the authors’ letters. E. B. White points 
out, “no book can be described as a classic until it is at least a hundred 
years old. Americans are an impatient lot, and they keep pulling ‘classics’ 
out of the oven before they are done.” The extension of children’s lives 
through books is expressed by Adéle DeLeeuw: “There is a magic in 
stories. . .. It’s the kind of magic that carries you out of yourself, or around 
the globe, or into space, or into someone else’s heart . . . and brings you 
safely home again .. . but with a new understanding of a world bigger 
than your own little world.” Dr. Seuss writes: “The library, beginning at 
the elementary school, is the place where the understanding of the whole 
world begins.” 

Dr. Irvin Kerlan, whose interest in children’s books is well known, 
has acted as consultant on the collection. He says “This collection repre- 
sents a unique holding to enrich the lives of the young people of the 
school.” But interest has extended beyond the school. Miss Howie has 
welcomed visitors from Asia, Europe, Mexico, and New Zealand, as well 
as written an article for an Italian publication. 

A note for travelers: the brochure indicates special arrangements may 
be made to see this collection even if the visitor should arrive outside of 
school hours. And, when you step through the door of the Author’s Room, 
among the book characters to greet you will be Mariana’s Miss Flora 
McFlimsey, Leo Politi’s Pedro, James Daugherty’s Davy Crockett, Mary 
Norton’s Borrowers, Marie Ets’ Mister Penny, Marguerite Henry's Misty, 
Ludwig Bemelman’s Madeline, Eleanor Estes’ Ginger Pye, and even H. A. 
Rey’s Curious George. 
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The Adult in the 
Child’s World 


The preconference institute on the sub- 
ject of the adult in the child’s world and 
the library’s potential for service in rela- 
tion to such adults is scheduled for July 
5-8 at the Wade Park Manor in Cleve- 
land. More than thirty librarians and 
leaders in work with children have ac- 
cepted program assignments. The insti- 
tute sponsored by CSD-ASD-Western Re- 
serve University School of Library Science 
is limited to 225. Registration forms may 
be obtained from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity School of Library Science, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. Co-chairmen Elizabeth H. 
Gross of WRU and Florence Craig, Cuya- 
hoga County Library, Cleveland, and the 
committee have been at work on institute 
plans for more than a year. The results 
will provide a rewarding experience for 
those who can attend. 

In public and school library alike, an 
important share of the’ work with chil- 
dren is done indirectly, through teachers, 
parents, and youth group leaders. Many 
elementary school librarians and public 
library children’s librarians are talented 
in working with children. Are they as 
skilled in working with adults who in- 
fluence children’s reading and children’s 
experiences in and with libraries? Can 
such skills be increased? The preconfer- 
ence program will explore the opportuni- 
ties and methods. 

Speakers will include Dr. E. Preston 
Sharp, executive director of the Youth 
Study Center for the juvenile division of 
the Municipal Court of Philadelphia; 
Jewel Drickamer, director, State Library 
Service Center, Middletown, Connecticut; 
and Marian Hawes, editor, ALA Reading 
Guide Project, and formerly coordinator 
of adult services at Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore. Barbara Moody, as- 
sociate coordinator of work with children 
at Enoch Pratt Free Library, will present 
a film program. Ruth Warncke, Western 
Reserve University School of Library Sci- 
ence, will do an appraisal of the method 
and content of the institute. Among the 
other program participants are Gertrude 
Thurow, Kenneth Duchac, Frank Sessa, 
May Edmonds, R. Russell Munn, Virginia 
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Goddard, Jane Hobson, Norma Dolezal, 
Elnora Portteus, Jane Darrah, Donald 
Wright, Virginia Owens, Peter Thompson, 
Phyllis May Snyder, and Mildred Phipps. 

Librarians will undoubtedly make up 
the majority of the participants, but 
adults in various other categories would 
be most welcome. Teachers, PTA leaders, 
and national, state, or local youth group 
representatives or others are invited to 
register. 


Reprints Available 


African Books and Films. Reprinted 
from Top of the News, March 1961. 25 
copies, $1.25; 100 copies $4.00; 500 copies 
$18.00. 

Books About Africa for Children. Re- 
printed from Top of the News, March 
1961. 50 copies $1.50; 100 copies $2.50; 
500 copies $10.00. 

The Furious Children and the Library, 
by members of the staff conducting the 
research project at the National Institute 
of Mental Health and the Librarian of 
the Patients’ Library, National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md. igp. Reprinted 
from Top of the News, March, May, and 
October 1960. 3 copies $1.00; 8 copies 
$2.00; 25 copies $5.00; 50 copies $7.50. 
No orders for less than $1.00. 

Interesting Adult Books for 1960 for 
Young People. 4p. Reprinted from Top of 
the News, March 1961, 25 copies $1.00; 100 
copies $2.50; 500 copies $9.00; 1000 Copies 
$17.00; 5000 copies $80.00. 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards, by 
Elizabeth Burr. 4p. Reprinted from Top 
of the News, December 1959. This is the 
only up-to-date and accurate statement of 
the criteria and procedure for selecting 
the Newbery and Caldecott medal books. 
5 copies $.25 (in coin; no stamps); 100 
copies $3.00; 1000 copies $25.00. 

Newbery Medal and Caldecott Medal 
facsimile stickers in the size of the medals 
and appropriate for placing on covers or 
jackets of medal books or for use on 
posters or in exhibits. These are excellent 
quality facsimiles and give the detail and 
feeling of the medals themselves. 50¢ for 
each packet of 25 stickers. Specify which 
medal. No mixed packets. 

Notable Children’s Books 1940-1954; 4 
Reappraisal by the Children’s Services 
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Division’s Books Worth Their Keep Com- 
mittee. 6 p. Reprinted from Top of the 
News, May and October 1960. 10 copies 
$1.00; 25 copies $2.00; 50 copies $3.00; 100 
copies $5.00. No order for less than $1.00. 

Notable Children’s Books of 1959. 4p. 
Reprinted from ALA Bulletin, April 1960. 
25 copies $1.25; 100 copies $4.00; 500 
copies $15.00; 1000 copies $25.00. 

Notable Children’s Books of 1960. 4p. 
Reprinted from ALA Bulletin, April 1961. 
Prices the same as for the above list. 

Outstanding Fiction for College Bound 
Students. First appeared in NEA Journal. 
Now presented on attractive, colorful yel- 
low stock, with yellow folder. 15 copies 
$1.00; 100 copies $4.50; 500 copies $20.00; 
1000 copies $35.00. 

Reprints are available from the office 
of the Children’s Services Division and the 
Young Adult Services Division of the 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Record, Filmstrip of 
Sayers’ Lecture Available 


Frances Clarke Sayers, in her treks back 
and forth across the country a few years 
ago, gave an unforgettable lecture en- 
titled “Young Feet on the Road.” F. E. 
Compton Co., which sponsored the tour, 
has recorded the lecture and “illustrated” 
it with a filmstrip made up of just the 
things the listener to the lecture would 
like to see. State library agencies arid state 
school library supervisors have been of- 
fered permanent loan copies of the il- 
lustrated lecture, From most of these 
agencies librarians can borrow the record 
and filmstrip for PTAs, in service train- 
ing, teachers’ meetings, and other special 
occasions. 


Making Picture Book Films 


The U. S. Information Agency has dis- 
tributed overseas a short film which por- 
trays the making of Picture Book Parade 
Films. Librarians may borrow prints of 
this film, paying only transportation from 
Weston Woods Studios, Inc., Weston, 
Conn. Library schools, staff meetings and 
PTA meetings will find it valuable. 
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Selected .... 


by ALA for their 1960 list of 
NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE BLUE BOAT 
William Mayne 


Illus. by Geraldine Spence 





Real and make-believe adventures of two 
brothers whose boat carries them to a 
marvelous island where the goblin and 
the giant lived. “Truly a rare book.”— 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 

$2.95 


Recommended... 


for Civil War buffs 


PONY SOLDIER 
Lee McGiffin 
Illus. by Gilbert Riswold 


Once again the author of REBEL RIDER 
and RIDE FOR TEXAS combines fast- 
paced action and rich historical detail in 
a gripping story of the Civil War period. 
‘Two young Confederate boys fighting side 
by side with Northern soldiers discover 
that the color of a man’s uniform does 
not necessarily determine his character. 

$3.00 


At all booksellers 


E. P. DUTTON—NEW YORK 10 
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Harper Books 
for Boys 
and Girls 


SPRING 1961 


CLARE TURLAY NEWBERRY 
FROSTY. Pictures by the author. Felice, 


who wanted a tiny puppy, learns to love her 
huge Malamute. Ages 6-10. $2.50 
$2.57% 


DEPEND ON KATIE JOHN 


By MARY CALHOUN. Pictures by Paut 

Frame, Irrepressible Katie John solves 

weighty problems in her new Missouri home. 

“A lively and entertaining story.” 

— Library Journal. Ages 8-12. May 10. $2.95 
$2.79% 


MODEL ROCKETS 
FOR BEGINNERS 
By H. H. GILMORE. 65 line drawings and 


diagrams. Easy-to-follow instructions for 
building ten different models. 

Ages 10 up. June7. $2.50 

$2.57% 


PROFILES IN COURAGE 

Young Readers Edition 

By JOHN F. KENNEDY. Pictures by 

Emit Weiss. The Pulitzer Prize-winning 

classic — abridged and with a special letter 

from the President to young readers. 
Ages 10-14. $1.95 

$2.19% 


* HARPERYCREST library binding net prices 


HARPER & BROTHERS e New York 16 






\ 
y ) 


ACADEMY SUMMER 
By NAN GILBERT. A 17-year-old girl 


learns the difficulties of a musical career 

during a summer of study. “An appealing 
girl’s story.” —VirciIniA KIRKUS. 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 

$2.79% 


MARY STOLZ 
WAIT FOR ME, MICHAEL. “A truly 


mature piece for the alive teenage girl.” 
—Vircinia Kirkus. Ages 12 up. $2.95 
$2.79% 


BROCK YATES 


THE INDIANAPOLIS 500. Revised 

“Golden Anniversary” Edition. Jllustrated 

with photographs. The up-to-date story of 
this fabled Speedway. 

Ages 12 up. May 24. $2.95 

$2.79% 


GREAT AUTO RACES 


By RICHARD HOUGH. Illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. “Outstanding in 
the field of sports car literature . . . an ex- 
ceptionally well-organized book.” 
—Vircinia Kirkus, Ages 14 up. $3.50 
$3.11% 


| 
| 










2.95 
9% 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


SHADOW ON DEVIL'S PEAK 
By AMELIA ELIZABETH WALDEN. A 
marvelous story of love and intrigue, 
set in a beautiful ski resort. Girls 12 
to 15. 


LET’S GO STEADY 
By Frances Prippy. Even young love 
gets bedeviled by jealousy. In this case 
it is provoked by the unlikely presence 
of a monkey. Girls 12 to 15. 


THE REBEL TRUMPET 

By Gorpon D. Snirrerrs. An exciting 
story about one boy’s role in a little- 
known campaign of the Civil War. 
Boys 12 to 15. 


SONG OF THE HEART 
By Nancy Pascuat. Her beautiful 
voice means Lonna must strive for 
artistic, as well as personal, success. 
Girls 12 to 15. 


















Betty Cavanna’s new book 
A TOUCH OF MAGIC 

Thtee girls, including Peggy Shippen, 
in love with a merchant, a spy and 
Benedict Arnold, respectively, are the 
engaging heroines of this exciting tale 
of the Revolution. Girls 12 to 15. 










































FOLLOW YOUR DREAM 
By Marsorie Hoimes. Even girls who 
shudder at snakes will love this spark- 
ling story of Tracy, a girl whose dream 
is to be a veterinarian. Girls 12 to 15. 





BACKSTOP ACE 
By Dick Frienpticu. A_ possessive 
parent starts trouble in a major league 
team! Boys 12 to 15. 


YANKEE TRAITOR, REBEL SPY 
By Exinor Case. The Civil War in- 
vades a family and Charlie Castle lives 
in fear of the day when he'll meet his 
cousin on a battlefield. Boys and girls 
12 to 15. 


THE BLUE-EYED CONVERTIBLE 
By ApDRIEN STOUTENBURG. To go to 
college, or court his girl in a converti- 
ble—that's the problem confronting the 
appealing hero of this true-to-life novel. 
Girls 12 to 15. 


A PLACE FOR JOHNNY BILL 
By RutH BisHop Jutine. The story 
of a lovable and courageous little boy 
whose parents are migrant workers 
and who dreams of a permanent home 
and the chance to go to school. Boys 
and girls 8 to 12. 


THE POPULAR CROWD 
By ANNE Emery. To be in the “Popu- 
lar Crowd”, this coed discovers, she 
has to pay a tremendous price — and 
she's not sure she wants to. Girls 12 
to 15. 


CAP AND CANDLE 
By DorotHy BLATTER. What happens 
when a young Turkish girl decides to 
become a nurse. Girls 12 to 15. 


GIFT HORSE 

By James L. Summers. Alan Whitlock 
gets a beautiful palomino for a present, 
and the horse turns out to be a hard- 
to-support rodeo winner. Boys and 
girls 12 to 15. 


















































































All books are clothbound. Each, $2.95 
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PARAGON BINDINGS 


Our new 1960-1961 complete catalog is out (3300 pre- 
bound titles) (many titles grades 4-7 added) 98% in 
stock at all times. 


Why not compare our bindings and prices? 


You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 


We have a wonderful new 1961 Reader List for the Ist 3 
grade levels, ready! (498 titles) 98% of titles in stock 
at all times. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 








MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


A NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 1960 t 


e t 
America Moves Forward ) 
I 
. 
A HISTORY FOR PETER 
GERALD W. JOHNSON Qui 
Illus. by LEONARD EVERETT FISHER by Le 
I 
“Dealing with events from 1917 to the present, it is a book which belongs in S 
every home and school library which caters to young readers.”—Virginia a 


Kirkus. A runner-up for the Newbery Medal, 1961. Cloth. Ages 10 up. $3.95 


The first two books in this important series for young people are: 
AMERICA IS BORN $3.95 
AMERICA GROWS UP $3.75 


) LONC 
WM. MORROW & CO., 425 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16— : 





OUR YMA 


JUNIOR BOOKS 


Spring 1961 | 


SADDLES 
FOR BREAKFAST 


by Janet Randall 


Decorations by Paul Laune. 16- 
year-old Robin’s love of horses, 
her flair for publicity and her will- 
ingness to work, all help to bring 
her cousin’s run-down Sycamore 
Stables back to their former popu- 


arity. Ages 12-16. $3.25 | 


by Stephen Holt 


Decorations py Pers Crowell. From 
the plane, Larry thought he saw 
a perfect ranch—but it took two 
tough winters of rounding up 
horses, taming a wild stallion and 
rescuing cattle before his vision 
came true. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


QUIET BOY 
by Lela and Rufus Waltrip 


Illustrated by Theresa Kalab 
Smith. A brave Navajo boy finds 
adventure in helping capture a 
thief and in guiding Government 
pilots to the assistance of his bliz- 
zard-bound Navajo neighbors. 
Ages 8-10. $2.95 


All books cloth bound 


Me 
¥ RANCH BEYOND 
| MOUNTAINS 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., N.Y. 18 








SCRIBNER 
DURABLE 
BINDING 


S 
. | 


This colophon, stamped 
on the back cover of our 
picture books and 
younger story books, 
designates Scribner 
Durable Binding. This 
means — 


e Strong binders boards 
for the covers 


e Pyroxylin-impregnated 
cloth processed to meet 
industry-wide standards 
— water, mildew, soil 
and vermin resistant 


e Side-sewn with heavy 
thread 


e Reinforced with open 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS 














Proud, 
Rebel! 


by Andre Norton 


Young readers will view the Civil 
War in a new light after reading 
this spellbinding tale of the last 
year of the Confederacy. Told 
through the eyes of young Drew 
Rennie, a scout with Forrest’s 
Army of the Tennessee, RIDE 
Proup, REBEL! is based on unpub- 
lished sources and written by a 
master storyteller. The result is a 
thrilling adventure story that is 
also a vivid portrait of men who 
met even defeat with honor. 


Ages 12 up 
Bound in cloth/$3.75 


The World Publishing Company 
Cleveland and New York 


THE 
HORN BOOK 


Magazine 
Featured in June: 


STORYTELLING IN THE 
FAMILY 


by Hilda van Stockum 
How storytelling can help a 
child develop fundamental 
values 


CALDECOTT COUNTRY 


by Jane Bodger 


A surprising excursion to a pic- 
ture-book Shropshire village 

Plus other articles offering unique 
background material on children’s 
books and reading, along with re- 
views of recommended Spring 


| books. Subscription, Horn Book 


| of children’s 


| 
| 





Magazine, $5.00 a year; Single copy, 
$1.00 
PR DRKEKS 


On the HORN BOOK List 


for Librarians: 


A HORN BOOK SAMPLER 
Edited by Norma R. Fryatt 
Important articles on many aspects 
literature, distilled 
from 25 years of The Horn Book 
Magazine. $5.00 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
Illustrated booklet, with essay by 
Alice M. Jordan discussing classics, 
together with recently revised list 
of recommended editions by Helen 
Masten. 75¢; 10 or more, 65¢ each 
For descriptive catalog on other publica: 
tions, for information on the magazine, 
and for orders, write 


Order Department 
THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Perfect reading 


for the young adult— | of the Western Writers 


the irresistible true 
adventure stories by 


GERALD DURRELL 





Published Oct. 27th: 
A ZOO IN MY LUGGAGE 


“Durrell’s followers know how enter- 
taining he can make his travels, collect- 
ing, encounters with animals, and this 
account of his trip to West Africa to 
bring back specimens for his own zoo 
is a companion equal to the others .. . 
delightful and sometimes delirious.” 


—VIRGINIA KIRKUS BULLETIN 
Illustrated $3.95 


Other books 

by Gerald Durrell: 
MY FAMILY AND OTHER 
ANIMALS 


THREE TICKETS TO 
ADVENTURE Illustrated $3.75 


THE BAFUT BEAGLES 
Illustrated $3.75 


THE OVERLOADED ARK 
Illustrated $3.75 


Published by 
THE VIKING PRESS, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


$3.95 


Winner of the Spur Award 





of America THEIR 

as the best SHINING HOUR 
juvenile ‘ 
of 1960 


THEIR 
SHINING HOUR 


By RAMONA MAHER 


A volume in the DAUGHTERS OF VALOR 
series — novels for young girls based 
on actual events in the life of a heroine 
from history. Edited by Erick Berry 


Library Journal said of THEIR SHIN- 
ING Hour: “... the story of Susanna 
Dickenson at the siege of the Alamo 
. . . Good characterization and an ex- 
citing story. Recommended.” (July, 
1960) 


A 
> 
Other titles in THE 3 JABS series 


STARS IN MY POCKET 


By Erick Berry. The story of the 
girlhood of America’s first woman 
astronomer. *"Fictionalized story of 
Maria Mitchell . . . Highly recom- 
mended.” — Library Journal (July, 
1960) 


LIGHT A LITTLE LAMP 


By Exsie REIF ZIEGLER. “. . . fiction- 
ized biography of Mary McDowell, 
pioneer social worker...centers around 
the time of the Chicago fire and the 
circumstances which shaped her life 
. . . Interesting reading.” — Library 
Journal (2/15/61) 


CAROLINA GOLD 
By HersBert Best. The girlhood of 
Eliza Lucas, who grew indigo in co- 
lonial South Carolina. “A good addition 
to a relatively new series ... The 
sense of life in those days rings true.” 
— Virginia Kirkus (11/1/60) 
Each volume 192 pages * Cloth 
Double title page illustration 
Ages 12-16 * $3.25 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
Sales Office: 200 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 








RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE TO ACT | 


by ROSE SCHNEIDEMAN, author of Democratic Education in Practice, chosen by 
N.E.A. as one of the 60 best books on education 


These versatile and timely new plays are the first ever offered 
for use with pupils who have basic reading problems or are 
unable to memorize a part in a stage play. This new concept 
requires from the pupil or performer a minimum of prepa- 
ration, permitting full attention to reading with correct in- 
terpretation of the dialogue. Designed for club and school 
groups, these original plays have been pretested in class- 
rooms as simulated radio programs, in auditoriums for en- 
tertainment, and in actual radio situations. Especially written 
for children of intermediate grades, suitable for ages nine 
to fifteen, they offer stimulation in the realm of international 
friendship, education, citizenship for democratic living, and 
fresh approaches to some of the national celebrations of | vi 





modern times. The subjects are suitable for assembly pro- 
grams and as supplementary reading. 
(Examination privilege) $3.95 | r 


E. P. DUTTON—NEW YORK 10 


RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE TO ACT)| 





MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


The Seal of 
Frog Island 


MARIAN RUMSEY 


Illus. by E. HARPER JOHNSON 








Albert, a baby seal, comes to live with 
John and his parents in the island light- 
house and adds excitement and humor 
to their lives. The atmosphere of the 
sea dominates this amusing but extremely 
moving story of a boy and his unusual 
pet. Cloth. Ages 6-10. 


$2.50 
Morrow Eagle Library Edition, 
$2.60 net 


WM. MORROW & CO., 425 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16 




















| | Another 1961 
wonderful AWARD 
new WINNER 






Astor Book 


We are proud to an- 
nounce that one of our 
books “RED MAN, 
WHITE MAN, AF- 
RICAN CHIEF” has 
won the 1961 BROTH- 
ERHOOD AWARD sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
By Dr. Marguerite Rush Lerner, this out- 
standing book for ages 8-12 & up is the story 
of skin color. Reinforced $2.75. 


OTHER BOOKS AVAILABLE 


WHY GLASSES? MICHAEL GETS 
(The Story of THE MEASLES 

Jision) — antine: ananep 
LEFTY (The Story RIPE GETS THE 


of Lett Handedness) DEAR LITTLE 


MEDICINE MUMPS CHILD 


MAKER (The DOCTOR’S TOOLS 
Story of Penicillin) 


Inch by Inch 


Written and illustrated by 
LEO LIONNI 
Selected by the American Library 
Association Children’s Services Di- 
vision as one of the Notable Chil- 
dren’s Books of 1960. “Handsome 
and humorous... . An outstanding 
picture book.”"—New York Herald 

Tribune. 


All reinforced, $2.75 


MEDICAL BOOKS 


Six glowing colors. Ages 3-6 $3.50 
FOR CHILDREN 


(See our ad in this issue for the 
| foreign language editions.) 


] An ASTOR BOOK published by 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., N. Y. 27 oom 





940 Upper Midwest Bldg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








BOOKS...and SERVICE 
from McCLURG’S 


Order your books from one source—McClurg’s! We have 
more than 1,000,000 books in stock . . . assuring you of 
well-filled orders and prompt delivery. 


Write to us for information about our liberal discounts, 
free catalogs and many services available to public li- 
braries, schools and institutions. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 








The Child Study 
Award for 1960 


has been given to 


ROBIN McKOWN 


for her teen-age novel 


JANIN 


“The best book dealing with the 
problems confronting young 
people of today.” About a girl 
in a mining town in France who 
lived through the Nazi Occupa- 
tion and the Liberation. 









$2.95. JULIAN MESSNER,N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Beautifully illustrated simple books 
in: French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish and many other lan- 
guages. 









Each title carefully selected by ex- 
pert librarians for visual and con- 
tent matter. 






Sold by title or in special packages 
for the librarian’s and_ teacher’s 
convenience. 


A PROJECT SPONSORED 
BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 


Package Library of Foreign 
Children’s Books, 
69-41 Groton Street, 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 




















Pulgada a 
Pulgada 





Pouce par Pouce 


... Which is to say 


Inch by Inch 
by LEO LIONNI 


Now published in a French and a Spanish 
version, this beautifully illustrated book 
about the adventures of an inchworm 
was selected by the New York Times as 
one of the ten best picture books of 1960. 
A delightful story and a wonderful read- 
ing aid for the young child who is learn- 
ing French or Spanish. $3.50 each 


An ASTOR BOOK published by 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., N. Y. 21. N. Y. 


FILMSTRIPS 


based on books awarded 


THE 
CALDECOTT 
MEDAL 


brochure on request 


WESTON WOODS 
WESTON, CONN. 
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“Best in Show. Fresh and informative...” 


—Saturday Review 





just published ! 
bds. $3.00 each, lib. ed. $4.25 each 


PRIZE-WINNING PICTURE BOOK SERIES 
ON THE GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD 


full-color illustrations every page 


Miroslav Sasek, a famous Czech painter, 
got his idea for this series on a vacation 
in France where he observed families of 
tourists going about with Baedekers. ‘“‘No 
one,’”’ he says, ‘“‘told the children any- 
thing.” The simple charm and brillance 
of Mr. Sasek’s work has been more than 
remedy to the situation—for his eye un- 
failingly captures the essence of a place— 
its beauties, its idiosyncrasies. The Sasek 
books make intelligent, colorful supple- 
ments to elementary social science study 
and beginning French classes. 


coming— 
This is VENICE ¢ This is SAN FRANCISCO 
This is ISRAEL 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 





NEW YORK 
bds. $3.00 
lib. ed. $4.00 
French ed. $2.50 


Deve 


ROME 
bds. $3.00 
lib. ed. $3.75 
French ed. $2.50 





PARIS 





LONDON 
bds. $3.00 
lib. ed. $4.25 
French ed. $2.50 
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UNLOCK 
THE FUTURE... 


WITH THE KEYS TO THE ' PAST 


Knowledge is built upon knowledge; learn- 
ing leads to learning. 

The clues to secrets yet to be discovered 
are not just in laboratories, but in librar- 
ies as well. 


As a professional librarian, you are both 


custodian and guide to this treasury of 


knowledge. We of World Book Encyclo- 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


pedia, too, are proud of the part wef 


in the panorama of progress. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL COR 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois? 
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